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ABSTRACT 

A study was done of two Minnesota State "second 
chance" program options designed to help at-risk students to complete 
high school. The options are: (1) private urban alternative programs, 
administered by non~s ect ar i an , community-based organizations 
principally serving teenagers from Minneapolis and St. Paul 
(Minnesota) ; and (2) the Area Learning Centers (ALCs) , which had 
originally been exclusively located in suburban and rural areas of 
the state but which are now available in the two major cities as 
well. The data for the study were gathered at the program sites in 
the spring of 1990. Student samples were drawn in advance of survey 
administration from lists of enrollees provided by the ALCs and urban 
alternative schools. The two organizations serve different 
populations: students in the urban alternative schools were 57 
percent minority, while the ALCs drew only 8 percent minority. 
However, both programs serve reentry students and low income families 
and at both programs reasons for enrollment was to help students stay 
in school. Analysis of the data indicate extremely high levels of 
satisfaction with the programs, although students in the urban 
schools valued smaller classes while students at the ALCs valued 
being able to proceed at their own pace. In addition, the proportion 
of ALC participants who expected to obtain some postsecondary 
education appeared to have doubled. An appendix on study methodology 
and an appendix containing three student surveys are included. 
(JB) 
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Schnnl District Enfr^iim^nf OnHonf. Program 

Hiis interdistrict enroUment option (authorized m 1987 by Minnesoto Statutes 120.062, 1233515, pA.036) aUows 
families and students to apply to enroll in any school distria other than the one in which they reside. 
Implementation was gradual, beginning in school >'eaf 1987-88. As of school yeai 1990-91, aU districts in the state 
are required to participate in the program. 

AppUcation to change districts under this program docs not guarantee approval School boards may declare their 
disttictt entirely dosed to nonresident students if no space is available. Similarly, specific schools or grade leveli 
within schooU may be dosed to nonresident applicants when they are operating at foil capaaty. However, no 
distria may deter a resident student from leaving to attend sdxool in another district, with the exception of thre-J 
cities operating under desegregation guidelines. 

Because of their desegregation plans, Duluth, Minneapolis, and SL Paul are spcdal cases within this Program. 
Students and families seeking to leave the schools in these dUes must obtam the approval of both resident and 
aoSesident district TheTeSdent district may deny approval if radal balance wUl be disturbed. Students m th«e 
districts may apply and enroll at any time during the year. 



Postsecondsry EnroUme nt "nHnn Program fPSEO) 

This option (authorized in 1985 by Mimiesota SUtute 1233514, D5A.10) allows 11th and 12th graders attendbig 
puWicSools to enroU either full time or part time at an eligible postsecondary msUtution pnor to high sdiocl 
graduation. The program was first implemented in 1985. 

If the Dostsecondary courses are taken for credit toward high sdiool graduation, tuition, fees, and required 
tcxtbookTarTprovided at no cost to the student After graduation, if students matriculate at the same 
postsecondary institution, the courses already taken are placed on their college transcript. 

Another option aUows high sdiool students to take postsecondary courses directly for credit toward a potsccoadary 

or Salte. InSis case, students and their famiUes are respons&le for aU costs mcurred. Students may 
also request high school credit for these courses. 



I ^jgh Schoo l r"'aduation IlHTCnti^" Program 

This program (authorized in 1987 by Mimiesota SUtute 126J2 - 126.23) is desired to encoura^ccrtain groups of 
youth and adJts to complete high sdiooL Individuals qualify for the program they are: (1) ^ ""j;; 
tetow^de level on an adiievement test; (2) one or more years behind in graduation credits; (3) pregnant or a 
parent; or (4) chemically dependent The progiam was first implemented m 1987. 

Eligible persons ages 12-21 may apply to attend: (1) any public high sdiool; (2) a P^»= ^^^TSX^Se^^ ' 
S^ct v^th a pubUc sdiool district; (3) an approved pubUc aUemative program; (4) an Area Leanu^ Center or 
S) T^sI^nLy institution under the Postsecondary EnroUment Option Program. A smiilar set of opuons ^ 
available to qualifying adults over age 21, with a two-year limU on paruapauoa 



Area Lg?T"«"y Centers 

me Area Learmng Centers (authorized in 1987 by Minnesota Statute 129B^2 - 129B.56) are one f fjjf^^ 
aSlawftoW^ partidpatmg in the High Sdiool Graduation Incentives Program or the SdiooIDuUnct 
F^wS O^Z pZrlaThc pro^ was first implemented in 1987. There are currently 40 designat^ 
^^^lXyoSZ7J^clZ m Centers enroU both residents and nonresidents of the sdiool district 

in which they arc located 

The AiCs focus on both academics and preparation for work, induding the transition to employment Programs 
^e i^i^du^S^ Swdents may receive a chploma from their home district or the district where the Center is 
located. 



[CoQtiiiued on inside back cover] 



In addition to the programs profiled, some students in Minnesou attend school in a nonresident district under 
of the foUowiag state statutes: 

• Nonresident student attendance agreements (agreements between iwhool boards) 

• Previous enroUment (e^ when family's residence changes) 

• State Board-approvcd exccptioos 

• Continued enrollment choice for 11th and 12th giade students 

• Tuition agreements between district and parent (parent pays costs) 



^ftrm.nistrict Choice 



Minneapolis and St Paul offer extensive within-district choice through magnet schools, specialty programs, and 
other mechanisms. St Paul has 22 elementary magnet schools, 17 specialty programs serving students m grades 6- 
12, and one K-12 Open School In Minneapolis, every elementaiy school adopts one of five mstructional 
philosophies among which parents may choose. In addition, the dty has 12 elementary and 14 secondary magnets. 
Ldications arc that some suburban and rural districts are also developing within-dLurict opUons. 



OVERVIEW OF INTERDISTRICr SCHOOL ENROLLMENT IN MINNESOTA 

Numbers of K-12 Students Enrolled in a Nonresident District 
Under Various Authorizing Mechanisms 
(Data Collected By Minnesou Department of Education) 

October, 1990 

'V 

Family/Learner Choke Programs 

School District EnroUment Option (Open EnroUment) 5,940 
Postsccondary EnroUment Option* 
High School Graduation Incentives 
Public alternative programs 

Private alternative programs ^ 
Area I raining Centers (secondary only)^ 

30,073 

Percent of Total EnroUment:* 



District Agrttments 

School board agreements ' 
Previous enroUment (when famU/s residence changes) 

State Board of Education-approved exceptions ^ 
Continued enroUment (grades 11 & 12) ^ 

Percent of Total EnroUment:* 1% 

♦May 1991 . ^ ^ i^ 
•Total K-12 enroUment b Minnesota was 749,2)3 m October 1990. 
*>Total students served July t 1990 - Jmic 30, 1991. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Introduction 

AS part of its initiative to offer students and their families 
educational options, Che state of Minnesota enacted two statutes specifically 
authorizing programs designed to help at-risk students complete high school. 
The High School Graduation Incentives (HSGI) Program and the Area Learning 
Centers (ALCs) serve students who meet certain qualifications such as poor 
school achievement, poor attendance, chemical dependence, or pregnancy. The 
HSGI Program offers students a number of options for continuing their 
education, including attendance at an ALC. In this study, we examined two 
types of these "second chance" options: (1) private urban alternative 
programs, administered by nonsectarian, community-based organizations and 
principally serving teenagers from Minneapolis and St. Paul; and (2) the Area 
Learning Centers, which in 1989-90 were exclusively located in suburban and 
rural areas of the state. (By 1990-91, Area Learning Centers were also 
available in Minneapolis and St. Paul.) 

The data presented were collected at the program sites in the spring of 
1990. Student samples were drawn in advance of survey administration from 
lists of enroUees provided by the Area Learning Centers and urban alternative 
schools. Sampled students who were actually in attendance on the day of 
survey administration completed written questionnaires. For sampled students 
not in attendance on that day. we determined their exit status: 

About one -fourth of the students who were listed on fall 
rosters had dropped out of the programs by spring. 

Overview of the Sample 

rne urban alternative schools and Area Learning Centers serve somewhat 

different populations: 

Minnesota's racial and ethnic minorities are concentrated in its 
urLn areas -principally the Twin Cities. Fifty- seven percent of 
student respondents enrolled in the urban alternative programs 
came from minority backgrounds. 

In the Area Learning Centers (located in suburban and rural 
IxeT) I percent of respondents were from minority backgrounds. 
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These proportions are in line with statewide enrollment patterns. Currently, 
about 52 percent of Minneapolis' total enrollnienc is minority; the proportion 
for St. Paul is 43 percent. Outside the Twin Cicjr Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Area (SHSA) . ninoritie. represent approxiuucely 9 percent of 
statewide enrollments. 

In some ways, the populations served by the two types of programs are 

sluiilar : 

Both types of programs are serving significant numbers of "-entry 
students Among survey respondents. 64 percent of ALC students 
Ind sS percelJt of urbaJ alternative school students indicated that 
they were returning to school after dropping out. 

In terms of socioeconomic status, about 40 percent of each sample 
report that they or their families have received welfare benefits 
within the last five years. (About 5 percent of the state s 
overall population receive AFDC payments.) 

In other ways, however, the profiles of the two groups are quite different: 
Suburban and rural students attending the ALCs tend to be older 
than students enrolled in the urban alternative programs. 

ALC students are twice as likely as the urban students to report 
thac their mothers attended some college. 

Urban students are far more likely to speak a language other than 
English at home. (In addition to a substantial Hispanic 
population in St. Paul, the Twin Cities are home to relatively 
large communities of Laotians, Hmongs , and Vietnamese.) 

Reasons for Enrollment in a Nontraditional Secondary School Program 

Whether or not they had previously dropped out of school, urban, 
suburban, and rural at-risk students agreed that their primary reason for 
enrolling in an urban alternative program or an Area Learning Center was to 

help them stay in school: 

Urban students tended to be more uniformly critical of their 
earlier educational experiences than were their suburban *nd rural 
counterparts. White students attending the urban alternative 
schools were far more vehement than any other group about their 
dislike for their previous educational experiences. 

More than two- thirds of the students surveyed in both types of 
settings r^orted that classes in their previous school or program 
were uninteresting and unchalleviging 
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• Urban students overall were more likely to be seeking greater 
personalization in both instruction and relationships with 
teachers , 

. Urban students also felt strongly that their scholastic efforts 
went unrecognized in traditional secondary schools. 

The surveys sought information on who influenced students' decisions 
about enrollment in a nontraditional high school program. Suburban and rural 
students attending the ALCs reported far more input from guidance counselors 
and school principals at a previous school than did students enrolled in the 
urban alternative programs. Jn contrast, over 75 percent of urban students 
reported receiving parental support for their decision, while only 50 percent 
of ALC students cited parental encouragement. 

Sources of Students' Information About Nontraditional Programs 

The surveys asked students to identify ways in which they obtained 
information about the urban alternoative schools and the suburban/rural ALCs. 
Possible information sources can be grouped into three categories: community- 
based sources, school-based sources, and the media. 

• The single most important way in which students enrolled in both 
types of programs learned about their nontraditional educational 
options was through friends. 

» In terms of other sources. ALC students were four times as likely 
to have obtained information about a school-based source than were 
their urban peers. 

• For this particular adolescent subpopulation, the media play 
virtually no role as a source of information on alternative 
educational options. 



Benefits of the Nontraditional Programs 

l-he responding students indicated extremely high levels of satisfaction 
with the urban alternative and ALC programs. About two -thirds of both groups 
reported that they were vgi^ satisfied, while over 90 percent reported some 
level of satisfaction. Close to 90 percent of both groups claimed to be doing 
better academically. Problems associated with attendance at che 
nontraditional programs were considered minor by the students. 

At a more specific level of analysis, some slight differences in 
perceived benefits emerged between the urban and the suburban/rural students: 



• For students In the urban alternative schools, the greatest 
benefit of the noncraditional settings was smaller classes. 
Suburban/rural students placed the highest value on being able to 
proceed at their own pace. 

Urban students reacted more strongly to statements about improved 
attendance, self-esteem, and basic skills than did their non-urban 
peers . 

Finally, the surveys attempted- -not entirely successfully- -to obtain 
information on students' expectations for themselves both before and after 
enrolling in a nontraditional program. Because respondents apparently had 
difficulty with the directions on this survey item, the results can only be 
considered suggestive. They are, however, striking: 

The proportion of ALC participants who expected to obtain some 
ty^e of postsecondary education more than doubled-from 19 percent 
before enrollment in the ALC to 40 percent at the time of survey 
administration. 

Among the urban students, the increase in personal expectations 
was seven-fold. Only 6 percent of urban students indicated that 
they had expected to go on to a postsecondary institution before 
enrolling «t the alternative schools; 42 percent now plan to 
continue their education beyond high school. 
The survey data cannot tell us how realistic these students are being 
about either their current educational status or their long-term plans. 
Informal conversations with administrators and teachers in some of the 
programs indicated that Che pace at which many students were accumulating 
credits toward high school graduation was often painfully slow, and for many, 
attendance issues continue to be a problem. 

Overall, the Area Learning Centers and urban alternative schools appear 
to be successfully filling a useful niche in Minnesota's array of educational 
.options available to secondary school students. Without these programs, many 
of the students enrolled would not be endeavoring to complete high school. 
This study did not attempt to evaluate the quality of the education that the 
programs provide. Nor did it systematically investigate student outcomes such 
as test scores or credits accrued. However, the data clearly reveal that 
participating students believe that these programs address their needs better 
than a comprehensive secondary school. 
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MINNESOTA'S EDOCATIOHIL OPTIONS FOB. AT-RISK YOUTH 



Introduction 



Despite its placement near the top of any state-by- state listing of high 
school graduation rates, Minnesota has a significant cohort of young people 
who can be termed "at risk" of not earning a high school diploma. In order to 
encourage this population to -complete school, the Minnesota legislature has 
authorized a variety of "second chance- options under two major pieces of 
legislation: (1) the High School Graduation Incentives (Minnesota Statute 
126.22 - 126.23) and (2) the Area Learning Centers (ALCs) (Minnesota Statute 
129B.52 - 129B.56). Mimiesota views these second chance programs as an 
integral part of its overall constellation of educational choices for families 
and students.^ 

The High School Graduation Incentives (HSGI) program primarily puts 
choice in the hands of individuals who meet one or more of the following 
qualifications : 

At least two grades b^low grade level on a local achievement test 
At least one year behind in graduation credits 
• Pregnant or a parent 



n-fcrussion Group on educational choice] in uecemoer, ^ 
Sece^er meeting, the second chance program encountered opposition and was 
Decemoer Z^^' because of the Governor's intervention and new 

bUrpreJ;nted to the legislature during its 1987 session. 
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Assessed as chemically dependent 
Self-defined as a dropout 



These criteria define our use of the term "at risk- throughout this report. 
The HSGI authority may also be used by adults of any age who have completed 
10th grade but did not graduate from high school. However, the study reported 
on here examines the impact of the HSGI options only on youth of traditional 
secondary school age- -approximately 12-18. 

In Minnesota, young people who meet one of the criteria can choose from 
several settings in which to continue their education. These include: 

• Any public high school 

A nrivate (nonsectarian) school holding a contract with a public 
schooI distJict to provide services, as allowed under Minnesota 
law 

An approved public alternative school or program 

• An Area Learning Center (ALC) 

A college or technical institute (for students who have reached 
^he lUh grade and meet the requirements of the postsecondary 
institution) 2 

State funding follows the student to any of these settings. According to a 
survey of Minnesota school districts, almost half of the state's districts (47 
percent) have had students either enter or leave as a result of participation 

in the HSGI option. 

The option of applying to attend any public high school effectively 
gives at-risk youth the same statewide breadth of choice available through. the 
more highly publicized family open enrollment option. As with the Open 



^ Although it is an option ^'^^'^^^'^^::JZ\^^^^ to 
Department of Education, 1987)- 



Enrollment program, approval of a student's application is dependent on space 
and desegregation considerations. Some unknown number of at-risk students ^ 
choose to continue a regular high school program in a different but 
traditional high school. This study unsuccessfully attempted to learn about 
the experiences of a sainple of such students through a direct mail survey (see 
rhe technical appendix to this report) . The incidence and impacts of this 
aspect of the HSGI Program remain essentially unexamined. 

The data and analyses presented in succeeding sections of this report 
are based on information collected from students enrolled in (1) 12 private 
urban alternative schools in Minneapolis and St. Paul and (2) 21 Area Learning 
Centers operating in school year 1989-90. A brief overview of these two types 
of educational programs appears below. 

fyp...a nrh^^r, altema tWe Scho ol?. The Twin Cities have a long and 
substantial history of offering students educational choices 
Stretching back to the late 1960s and pre -dating broader national _ 
interest in the use of options such as magnet schools for desegregation 
purposes. Minneapolis and St. Paul developed urban alternative schools 
oTprograms of various types, including some for the population that is. 
in current terminology, at risk. When the HSGI law was passed in 1987 
the existing public urban alternative schools came ^de^ j:he u^.brella of 
the new legislation. In addition, the lav authorized school districts 
to contrac? with private, nonsectarian providers («-S- • 
organizations) for educational services to at-risk youth. The result is 
an array of alternative programs available to urban teenagers. 
Organizing principles vary. Some have an ethnocentric focus. Others 
focus on basic skills. All are officially approved sites where students 
may complete high school graduation requirements. 

The urban at-risk students surveyed for this study attended 12 of 14 
private, non-sectarian alternative schools in Minneapolis and St Paul. 
All are members of the Federation of Alternative Schools; all Receive 
state support. Enrollments at these schools or programs ranged from 11 
to 134 in 1989-90. 

T,..^^.. Centers . The Area Learning Centers--or ALCs.-were created 
by se parSI legislati on in 1987 and placed under the general rubric of 
the hIgI ProgrLs. Four ALCs were established as demonstration projects 
Jn school yelr 1988-89. By the following year. 23 had been approved, 
and 21 were in operation. Some ALCs emerged from existing programs 
te g : a cooperative dropout prevention and re-entry program sponsored 
bv several very small districts) . Others were created specifically 
Sder tSe ALC legislation. The first urban ALCs have recently been 
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approved and began serving students in 1990-91. WhiU specific ALC 
programs vary, key features include: 

Year-round operation 
Pull or part-time attendance 
Day. evening, and weekend classes 

Exnphasis on job preparation as well as fulfilling the 
academic requiirements for high school graduation 

Transition 'services to further education or employment 

Th4rrv five percent of the state's suburban and rural school districts 
Spo«;i that they sent one or more currently enrolled students to an 
Trea Sar^mg CenLr for their educational program in school year 1989- 
90. 

This report on the experiences of students in Minnesota's urban 
alternative schools and Area Learning Centers is organized around four basic 
research questions: Who utilizes these programs? Vhy do students in 
Minnesota seek an alternative to traditional schooling? How do students learn 
about the educational choices available to them? How beneficial do students 
find these programs? 
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Who utilizes the urban altema t ^j vg schools and Area Learning Center 
tiroprams? 

During the fall semester of school year 1989-90, 12 private urban 
alternative schools in Minneapolis and St. Paul carried 609 secondary level 
students on their combined rosters. In rural and suburban areas throughout 
the state. Area Learning Centers enrolled a total of 2,630 at-risk students 
dtxring the same tine frame. The Kinnesota Department of Education attempted 
to survey anproximately 60 percent of each of these populations . ^ The 
surveys were group -administered at the school sites in the spring semester: jf 
1990. 

Table 1 presents characteristics of the sample of students who completed 
surveys. In terms of ethnic background and language spoken at home, the ALCs 
and the urban alternative schools clearly serve different populations , but 
ones representational of state demographics. Most of Minnesota's minority 
population lives in the Twin Cities where the 12 urban alternative schools in 
the sample are located. Principal ethnic groups include African Americans, 
Hispanics, American Indians, and Southeast Asians. During school year 1989- 
90, white students became a minority in the Minneapolis school system for the 
first time. In greater Minnesota, as the rest of the state is known, 
minorities represent about 9 percent of K-12 enrollment. Their 8 percent 
representation among suburban and rural ALC attendees seems to indicate that 
they are proportionately represented in these programs. 

The ALCs serve an older group (as measured by last grade completed) and 
a higher proportion of students who have re-entered school after dropping out. 
Because this study did not investigate particular programmatic features of 
either the ALCs or the urban alternative schools, the full implications of 



3 The sampling consultant to the study suggested that a 30 percent random 
sample of the populations enrolled in the private urban alternative 
and the Area Learning Centers would yield representative data on the students 
who use these options. However, informal conversations with educators in 
Minnesota led us to believe that we could anticipate considerable student 
tiSover in the e programs. We therefore deliberately identified a 60 percent 
raSoI sai^le in the hope of actually finding enough students still enrolled 
to conduct our analyses. 
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TABLE 1 



Characteristics of Secondary School Students Served 
By Two of Minnesota's Second Chance Education Programs 



Area Learning 


Urban Alternative 




Centers 
(n-536) 


Schools 
(n-.97) 


Race 

White 
Mlnorltv 


92% * 
8 * 


43% * 
57 * 


Last grade completed 

6th grade or less 
7th grade 
8th grade 
9th grade 
lOth grade 
11th grade 


< 1% 

< 1 

5 * 
17 
26 

51 * 


1% 

2 

17 * 
34 

26 * 


Dropout status 

Have dropped out 


64% * 




Never dropped out 


36 * 


50 * 


Living arrangements 

Live with one parent 
Live with both parents 
Other living arrangement 


32% * 
39 

29 * 


44% * 
36 

20 * 


Welfare status 

Received public assistance 

in last 5 years 38% 




Mother's education 

Less than high school 

diploma 
High school graduate 
Any postsecondary 
Don't know 


16% 
41 
35 
8 


22% 
42 
26 
11 


Language spoken at home 
English 

Other language 


94% * 
6 * 


81% * 

19 * 



The chances are yD xn uimh. ^.-^-^ — 

students exist after taking sampling error into account. 
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this finding are a little difficult to interpret. As new programs, the ALCs 
may have deliberately targeted or recruited re-entry students. On the other 
hand, some of the more established urban alternative schools may be very 
effective and well-known safety nets, catching younger students beifire they 
drop out. It is also possible that suburban and rural students in Minnesota 
tend to stay in school longer than urban students before dropping out. As the 
ALC program matures, the Minnesota Department of Education may want to 
undertake a full-scale assessment of program effectiveness, comparing the ALC 
model with the various urban alternative school designs. It is very clear 
that both of these options fill a needed niche in the array of educational 
choices that the state provides- -particularly for the population of young 
people who have previously dropped out of school. 

Students' reports on their living arrangements also vary between the ALC 
and urban alternative school populations. Students attending urban 
alternative schools are more likely to be living with a parent than are their 
ALC counterparts. Indeed, three times as many ALC students (28 percent) 
indicated that they lived with someone other than a parent, other relative, or 
guardian: the comparable proportion for urban alternative school students is 9 
percent. This factor is probably related to the relatively higher age of 
students served by the ALCs and may be related to other demographic variables 
--such as different marriage rates in rural and urban areas- -as well. 
Furthermore, although the survey did not directly ask respondents whether they 
were either pregtaant or a parent, one item offered this response as a possible 
reason for enrolling in an ALC or alternative program. Nearly one-third (32 
perceiit) of female ALC enroUees cited pregnancy or parenting as one factor in 
their decision to enroll and nearly one-third of those (30 percent) said it 
was the most important factor. In contrast, only 4 percent of urban 
alternative school students selected this response category and none 
considered it the most important. 

Nearly equal proportions (about 40 percent) of ALC and urban alternative 
school students report that either they or their families have received public 
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assistance at some time during the past five years. For the^ state as a whole, 
about 5 percent of residents received AFDC payments in 1988.* 

The highest level of education attained by students' oothers-a variable 
that often correlates positively with both student achievement and persistence 
in school-is fairly comparable for the suburban/rural and urban student 
populations sampled. For the purposes : Table 1. we combined all categories 
of mother's postsecondary attendance. However, as Table 2 shows, the actual 
survey item allowed more detailed analysis of mother's post-high school 
education as well. 

TABLE 2 

Student Reports of Mother's Postsecondary 

Educational Participation ^ 
(Percent citing postsecondary participation) 



Mother's Education 


Area Learning 
Centers 
(n-492) 


Urban 
Alternative 
Schools 
(n-94) 


No postsecondary 


57% 


64% 


Bxisiness or trade school 


9 


6 


Some college 


14 * 


7 * 


College graduate 


7 


10 


More than 4 years of college 


5 


2 


Don't know 


9 


11 



• Percents may not total 100 because of rounding. 

* chance are 95 in 100 that real differences between the two 
^ou^s of students exist after taking sampling error into account. 



" deliberately selected AFDC status as a proxy for SES in the student 
surveys rather that fUly income ranges because experience has shown that 
llVrlZ^s' estimates of ^^^yJ^^^^Zlf^^^^^ 

not apply. 
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Mothers of the sub.^rban and rural ALC students are twice as likely to 
have some college education as the mothers of the urban alternative school 
students. On the other hand, at least according to their children, both 
groups of mothers are equally likely to have earned a college degree or above. 
For both groups , the proportion of mothers holding a college degree or with 
some college is substantially lower than figures for the state overall. The 
U.S. Bureau of the Census reports that 35 percent of adult Hinnesotans have 
completed between one and three years of college, while 17 percent are college 
graduates. In the greater Minneapolis/St. Paul area, 26 percent of adults 
over 25 are college graduates. (These proportiotis , which are m^ imperfect 
comparison because they include adults of all ages and both sexes, are 
undoubtedly higher for the age groups most likely to be the parents of 
teenagers . ) 

Overall, the profile of program participants presented in Table 1 
indicates that the urban alternative schools and the Area Learning Centers 
are, indeed, serving the at-risk student population for which the High School 
Graduation Incentives Program was designed. Many have already dropped out at 
some point in their educational careers. They and their families are far more 
likely to require public assistance than the average resident. Some may 
struggle with language barriers. Others juggle school and parenting. Quite a 
number are living on their own. In fact, it is highly probable that the lives 
of many individual students within the sample cohorts are characterized by 
multiple risk factors that would make it difficult for them to complete high 
school in a traditional setting. 

A key finding from this data collection effort concerns the rate of 
attrition among program participants. If a sampled student was not in 
attendance on the day of survey administration, program staff were asked to 
indicate that student's current status with the school. As Table 3 shows, of 
349 students in the urban alternative school sample, significant numbers of 
students left the 12 programs in the course of the school year. The situation 
was similar in the ALCs. In both types of programs, the largest proportion of 
students no longer enrolled had dropped out of school entirely- -29 percent for 
the ALCs and 26 percent for the urban alternatives. 

How does this attrition rate compare with programs in other parts of the 
country that are specifically designed to encourage at-risk students to 
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complete high school? Comparable statistics are difficult to find in the 
dropout prevention literature. However, the U.S. Department of Labor is 
funding a demonstration project called High School Redirection. Data 
collected froai five sites that are replicating this model dropout recovery 
program show that, on the average, 33 percent of enrolled students dropped out 
during the first semester and 16 percent during the second semester.^ 
Dropout rates at Minnesota's Area Learning Centers and urban alternative 
schools (29 percent and 26 percent respectively) thu^ do not appear to be out 
of line with the experiences of other similar programs. 



TABLE 3 

Status of All Sampled Students 
in Urban Alternative Schools or Area Learning Centers 
(Percent of students by school type) 



Exit Status 



Area 
Learning 
Centers 



Urban 
Alternative 
Schools 



In school- -completed survey 


34% 


(536)' 


28% 


(97) 


Dropped out 


29 


(451) 


26 


(90) 


Graduated 


8 


(117) 


7 


(26) 


Transferred 


8 


(117) 


13 


(46) 


Unknown/other 


5 


(78) 


32 


(12) 


Absent 


9 


(141) 


3 


(9) 


Missing cases 


7 


(115) 


20 


(69) 


Total sample 


100% 


(1,555) 


100% 


(349) 



• Numbers in parentheses represent the sample number 



5 The source for these figures is ElJSt Ptl^?? Tn^Pletne^tati op Report; 
m ^h School Re -^----^-r. non,.nctr.rJon Project submitted to DOL by the Academy 
for Educational Development in December, 1989.. 
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ghyjtg cr.udents se ^le an alternative tP -trft<^igi«?nal f?cVl?'?llfi 6? 

The survey asked students attending urban alternative schools and Area 
Uaming Centers about their reasons for enrolling in these nontraditional 
programs. Their responses appear in Table 4 below. The low percentage of 
minority students in the ALCs prohibited analyses by race. For the urban 
alternative schools, where minorities constituted over half of the 
respondents, differences between white and minority student responses are 
displayed. 

Overall, students in the ALC and alternative school programs decided to 
attend principally because they hoped that the programs would help them stay 
in school. Comparing the responses of students in the two types of programs, 
personalization in both instruction and relationship., is a greater issue for 
the urban students overall. Within the urban alternative school population, 
this emphasis does not vary greatly by ethnicity. However, white students 
attending the urban alternatives appear to dislike their previous educational 
situation more strongly than do either their classmates from minority 
backgrounds or students attending the ALCs. Reasons for the intensity of this 
response could be explored through other research methodologies . 

About one- third of the ALC students and one- sixth of the alternative 
school students identified the opportv ity to re-enter school after dropping 
out as a major reason for their enrollment. Among the urban students, re- 
entry was a more important factor for white students than for minorities. 
There seems little doubt that the availability of these programs offers a 
critical educational lifeline to the re-entry population. 

Although pregnfincy and parenting did not loom large for either 
population as a reason for enrolling in a nontraditional program, analyses 
showed an interesting differential between the urban and suburban/rural 
students and between males and females in the Area Learning Centers. Nineteen 
percent of all ALC respondents cited pregnancy or parenting as one reason for 
enrollment. In contrast, only 4 percent of the urban alternative school 
students did so. Further, nearly a third (32 percent) of the young women 
enrolled in the ALCs indicated thac pregnancy or parenting was one reason that 
they decided to enroll in the program, and nearly one-third of these (30 
percent) cited it as the most important reason. (Only 1 percent of males 
cited this reason for enrolling.) 
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Reasons 



Students' Reasons for Decision to Attend 
an Area Learning Center or Alternative School 
(Percent Citing Reason) 



Urban 

Area Learning Centers Alternative Schcols 



All Students All White Minority 

(n-526) (n-91) (n-39) (n-52) 



To help me stay in school 


77 




83 




87 


83 


To leave a school I didn't like 


53 




58 




74 * 


46 * 


To be able to work and go to school 


49 


* 


21 


•* 


15 


25 


To change to more individualized 
or personalized learning 


44 


* 


58 


* 


54 


60 


To get teachers who are really 
interested in me and how I'm 
doing 


44 


* 


56 


* 


56 


60 


To re-enter school after dropping out 


35 


* 


17 


* 


26 


10 


To stay in school after getting 
pregnant or becoming a parent 


19 


* 


4 


* 


3 


6 



*"The chances are 95 in 100 that real differences between the two 
groups of students exist after taking saapling error into account. 

Secondary school students who transferred under Min,nesota's statewide 
open enrollment option reported some of the same reasons for changing schools 
as the ALC and alternative school students.' Table 5 allows comparisons 
among these three groups on eight items that were common across the surveys. 
The at-risk students are obviously much more emphatic about their primary 
reason for enrolling in a nontraditional program- to help them stay in school, 



' A parallel data collection effort surveyed parents and secondary school 
. A Ito utilized Minnesota's open enrollment statute to change school 
students who utilized ^ Findings of the study are reported on 

^ire"S:n if ^ Vrar .T'c'U™! and N. E. A^delman. 

w:n:::'/o'tion (WashWon, DC: Policy Studies Associates. 1991). 
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Among Che open enrollmenc students, the two most pressing reasons for 
changing schools were (1) to leave a school they didn't like (46 percent) and 
(2) to take courses not available in their pravious school (A6 percent) . As 
the rable indicates, the at-risk students concurred in their dislike of 
previous schools. However, available couriiss* are virtually not a factor in 
the decision making of this population. Iiistead, they cited things like being 



TABLE 5 

Comparison of Open Enrollment Students' Reasons For Changing Schools 
With Those of ALC and Alternative School Students 
(Percent citing reason) 



Reason for Decision 


Open 
Enrol Inient 
(n-603) 


ALCs 
(n-526) 


Urban 
Alternative 
Schools 
(n-91) 


To leave a school I didn't 
like 


46 * 


53 * 


58 


To take courses not avail- 
able in my school 


46 * 


6 * 


5 


To get teachers who are really 
interested in me and how I'm 
doing 


43 


44 


56 


To avoid being bored 


22 * 


14 * 


13 


To help me stay in school 


12 * 


77 * 


83 


To help me decide whether or 
not to pursue more education 


8 * 


21 * 


21 


To be able to work and go to 
school 


6 * 


50 * 


21 


To follow the advice of my 
school counselor or principal 


3 * 


15 * 


6 



■ Parallel item not available. - 
/comparine the ALC students and the Open Enrollment students, where sample 
sizes a?f similar, the chances are 95 in lOO that the differences between 
the Lo groups re;ain significant after taking sampling error .nto account, 
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able to combine school and work (50 percent of ALC respondents) or to get more 
individualized or personalized instruction (57 percent of alterriative school 
cnrollees) . 

substantial proportions of all three groups are in agreement on their 
desire to find teachers who care about them. The general perception among 
secondary school students that teachers don't see them as individuals or that 
they are lost in the crowd may be endemic to the adolescent years. In a later 
survey item about the benefits of changing to a new school, all three groups 
indicated that they had found, teachers who understood them better (see 
Table 10). 

Assuming that responding students interpreted the statement "To help me 
decide whether or not to pursue more education" to mean postsecondary 
education, the fact that only 8 percent of the open enrollment students 
indicated that they changed schools for this reason suggests that many already 
consider themselves college-bound. In fact. 46 percent indicated elsewhere 
that they had eKpected to attend college even before they changed schools. 
The ALC and urban alternative school students, on the other hand, are less 
likely to take postsecondary attendance as a given. 

Finally, although Table 5 indicates that students in all three groups do 
not consider the advice of counselors and principals to be a major factor in 
their decision to change schools, there is some variation among the groups on 
Che supportiveness of school-based staff in the decision-making process. 
Figure 1 shows the relative influence of different categories of individuals 

on students' thinking. 

Over half of the ALC students (51 percent) report that a counselor 
encouraged their decision and one-third (33 percent) were encouraged by a 
school principal. Teachers were less influential at 24 percent but 
nevertheless played a role. In contrast, -urban alternative school students 
report equivalent encouragement from teachers but much lower levels of 
encouragement from a counselor or principal at their previous school. It is 
likely that these distinctions, in part, reflect differences in recruitment or 
program assignment practices between the ALCs and the urban alternative 
schools It may also be a result of large high schools and therefore heavy 
case loads for guidance counselors in the traditional urban high schools from 
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FIGURE 1 






which the alternative school students transferred; counselors (and principals 
as welDmay simply have less personal contact with individual students in 
these settings. 

The open enrollment students are the least likely to indicate that 
school staff were involved in their decision to change schools. Issues 
related to schools or districts actively discouraging families from using the 
open enrollment option are discussed ir a companion report. Here we merely 
note that, not surprisingly, secondary students moving under this option do 
not seem to consult with teachers, counselors, or administrators in their 
districts of residence about their interest in transferring to a new school. 

Figure 1 also highlights differences in the influence of families and 
friends on students' decisionmaking. Over three - fourths of both the urban 
alternative school and open enrollment students report that their parents 
encouraged them to change schools. Only about 50 percent of ALC students 
indicate parental encouragement for their decision. Further, on another 
survey item, only 3 percent of the ALC students said that the idea of 
enrolling in an ALC originated with their parentr; the comparable proportion 
for urban alternative school students is 12 percent and for open enrollment 
students 33 percent. The fact that ALC students appear to operate with less 
input from families is consistent with the profile presented in Table 1 and 
with other indicators of their independence, such as combining school and work 
or school and parenting. These students are older and many have made a 
previous decision to drop out of school-probably without encouragement from 
their families. Of the 147 ALC students who reported that they did not live 
with one or both parents, nearly half (43 percent) indicated that their 
parents were not involved or were neutral during the dec is ion -making process. 
The comparable figure for students living with a parent is 31 percent. 

It is a fair assumption that most students seeking to attend a new or 
different school/program found something lacking in their earlier school 
experiences. The survey asked respondents to agree or disagree with a list of 
statements related to classes, school climate, and relationships with school 
personnel before they enrolled in their current school. The results are 

presented in Tables 6 and 7. 

Table 6 contains a set of statements about schools that we might not 
expect disaffected students to agree with. In fact, relatively low 
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proportions of students in both the ALCS and urban alternative schools agreed 
with these statements. Students in the urban alternative schools were more 
unanimous in their Indictment of previous school experiences. Somewhat 
surprisingly, the nonminority students in the urban schools reported the most 
disgruntlement with their previous school experiences. 

Further analyses of the ALC group found that re-entry students are less 
likely to agree with the statement that -I got along well with teachers" than 
students who had never dropped out (51 percent vs. 64 percent agreeing). 
However, other percentage differences between dropouts and nondropouts or 
males and females were not significant. 

TABLE 6 

At-Risk Students' Opinions of 
Their Previous School Experiences 
(Percent agreeing with statement) 



Statements 



Urban 



Area Learning Centers Alternative Schools 



All Students 
(n-521) 



All White Minority 
(n-90) (n-38) (n-52) 



Most classes were 
interesting and challenging. 

My teachers were 
interested in me. 

When I worked hard on 
school work, my teachers 
praised my effort. 

Discipline was fair in 
my school. 

My counselors were helpful 
to me . 



36 



37 



44 * 



51 



53 * 



28 
27 

31 * 

50 



13 * 35 * 



14 * 32 * 



24 
42 



31 * 30 



35 



58 



32 



. — — f^r starred items, real differences between 
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In Table 7, the statements are phrased such that we might expect many 
at-risk students to agree with them. In fact, the only statement with which a 
majority of all students in the two settings agree has to do with classroom 
disruptions. Also, more than half of the minority students in urban 
alternative schools report that their classes in their former school were 
repetitive. One possible explanation for this response may relate to 
tracking. Some research suggests that students from minority backgrounds are 
disproportionately tracked into lower level courses at the secondary school 
level. However, further research would be required to establish this as an 
explanation for the minority students' perceptions in this case. 

TABLE 7 



Statements 



At-Risk Students' Opinions of 
Their Previous School Experiences 
(Percent agreeing with statement) 



Urban 



Area Learning Centers Alternative Schools 



All Students 
(n-521) 



All White Minority 
(n-90) (n-38) (n-52) 



Students often disrupted 
class. 

Most classes repeated infor- 
mation I had already learned. 

School interfered with work. 

In class, I often felt 
"picked on" by my teachers. 

In school. I often felt 
"picked on" by other 
students . 

I didn't feel safe at school. 



58 
47 

32 * 

30 

26 * 
18 



63 
46 

17 * 

27 

1/ * 
20 



68 

38 
18 

34 

16 
21 



62 

55 
18 

19 

16 
20 



* The chances are 95 in 100 th at for starred' iuams, real differences between 
Se groups of students remain after taking sampling error into account. 
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Host of the statements in Table 7 relate to school climate. By and 
large, the students in the sample do not seem to have found their previous 
schools to be threatening, either physically or psychologically. That they 
report classroom disruptions suggests that there were discipline problems. 

Secondary school students changing schools under the open enrollment 
option responded very differently from the ALC and alternative school students 
on a number of statements about previous school experiences. Table 8 presents 
the five most discrepant sets of responses. 

TABLE 8 

Comparison of Open Enrollment and At-Risk Students' 
Opinions of Their Previous School Experiences 
(Percent agreeing with statement) 



Open Urban 
Statements Enrollment ALCs Alternative Schools 

(n-585) (n-521) <n-90) 



I got along well with 
my teachers . 

My teachers were 
interested in me. 

Discipline was fair in 
my school. 

When I worked hard on 
school work, my teachers 
praised my effort. 

Most of my teachers really 
listened to what I had 
to say. 



85 * 



67 * 



65 * 



62 * 



60 * 



56 * 



37 * 



51 * 



44 * 



35 * 



53 



27 



50 



31 



36 



* Comoarine the ALC students and the Open Enrollment students, where sample 
si^s a« similar, the chances are 95 in 100 that the differences between 
the^o groups regain significant after taking sampling error into account. 

Despite their responses in other survey items indicating, for example, 
that they did not like their previous school, the open enrollment students 
clearly have had more positive educational experiences than the at-risk 
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scudents. Relationships wich previous teachers obviously a particular 
area of difference between the populations. While open enrollment students 
have some conrplaints about the personal attention that they received from 
teachers, they overwhelmingly report cordial relationships. 




The Hinnesota urban alternative schools and ALCs serve some unknown 
proportion of the state's students who might benefit from their services. We 
can presuxne that there are other students in Minnesota who know about these 
programs but have rejected the idea of enrolling in them. There are also 
eligible students who do not know that they exist. 

Making information about the choice options more available to the 
community is an important issue for the Minnesota Department of Education and 
for local districts. The survey asked students to identify all the ways in 
which they learned about their program and to identify the most important 
source The possible information sources presented can be grouped into 
school.based. community -based (the latter including family and friends), and 
media -based information sources. 

The single most important way in which students at the urban alternative 
schools and the ALCs learned about the programs is through their friends. 
Sixty-seven percent of all ALC respondents and 63 percent of urban alternative 
school respondents named friends as one source of information (see Table 9). 
Both groups also cited friends as the most important source of information. 
Counselors and school or program administrators ran a distant second and third 
for the ALC students, while parents and community agencies were somewhat 
important sources for the urban alternative school enrollees. 

Table 9 presents the most important sources of information cited by 
students, combined into the three broader categories described above. 
For the at-risk populations, community -based sources of information are 
extremely important in getting the word out about the availability of 
educational choices. Particularly for the urban students (over half of whom, 
in this sample, are minority), information distributed by the schools -whether 
as printed matter or through direct contact-does not appear to be an 
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TABLE 9 

Most Important Sources of Program Information, by Category 

(Percent citing source) 

Urban 

Type of Source Area Learning Centers Alternative Schools 

(n-333) (n-63) 



Community-based sources ^ 
--Friends 



--Family /Other 
School-based sources 39 * 

Media 
Other 



13 * 35 * 

10 * 



1 0 
7 11 



* The chances are 95 in ICQ that, for starred items; "^^ f 

between the groups of students remain after taking sampling effort into 

account . 

effective dissemination mechanism. In fact, urban alternative school students 
cited a probation officer as an information source nearly four times as often 
as a teacher. 

ALC students are more strongly connected to school-based information 
sources, particularly counselors. Nevertheless, community-based sources 
remain most important for these suburban and rural at-risk students. The 
media (print, audio, or visual), which were an important source of information 
for parents using the open enrollment option, appear to be totally ineffective 
comnur,lcation channels with these groups of students. Curiously, none of the 
student respondents indicated that they had utilized the Options Hotline, a 
well-publicized toll-free number maintained by the Hinnesota Department of 
Education to field inquiries and provide advice to families and students 
interested in the various option programs. (Within the metropolitan 
Kinneapolis-St. Paul area, callers do not need to use the toil-free 800 area 
code. The Hotline logs thousands of calls each year. It is likely that 
students (or their parents) do make some use of it but do not realize that 
they have done so. 
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Most students (over 80 percent of each group) said that they experienced 
no difficulty in obtaining good information about the program in which they 
were interested. The most commonly cited problem among those who did 
experience some frustrations was a lack of helpfulness on the part of their 
former school. 

UfltT^^g Center programs? 

Among the students who completed surveys, satisfaction levels with their 
ALC or urban alternative schdol program were very high. Sixty-four percent of 
the ALC students and 69 percent of urban alternative school students reported 
that they were v£ix satisfied with their programs; 94 percent of both groups 
indicated satisfaction at some level. Part of the students' satisfaction 
comes from their overwhelming perception that they are doing better in school. 
Only 11 percent of the urban alternative school students and 14 percent of the 
ALC students believe they are doing the same or worse than they had in their 
former school or program. In addition, the sampled students experienced few 
problems in their transition to a new program. Problems that were 
acknowledged- -such as transportation, childcare arrangements, or feeling 
prepared to handle assignments- -were generally considered minor. 

The survey asked students to indicate ways in which attendance at an ALC 
or an urban alternative school made a difference for them. Table 10 shows the 
statements to which they responded most strongly. As with other analyses 
presented in this report, the small number of minority students attending ALCs 
prohibited stratification by ethnicity. 

While all the percentages in this table are quite high, there are some 
clear differences in educational priorities between the urban alternative 
school students and the suburban/rural students in the ALCs. For the urban 
students, the greatest benefit of the urban alternative schools is smaller 
classes. This response is in line with their relatively greater emphasis on 
personalization issues as a reason for changing schools and likely reflects a 
generalizable problem faced by marginal or disaffected students in large, 
traditional, urban high schools. 

Other possible program benefits to which the urban students reacted more 
strongly than the ALC students include attendance, self-esteem, and basic 
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TABLE 10 

Most Commonly Cited Benefits of 
Area Learning Centers and Urban Alternative Schools 
(Percent citing benefit) 



Benefits 



Urban 

Area Learning Center Alternative Schools 





Al 1 S tuden t s 
(n-528) 


All 
(n-90) 


White 
(n-39) 


Minority 
(n-51) 


I can proceed at my own level 
and pace. 


87 


79 


82 


75 


I am more sure I will finish 
high school. 


84 * 




/ *+ 


65 


I have fewer school problems. 


81 


74 


79 


73 


My classes are smaller. 


79 * 


89 * 


92 


86 


I am taking responsibility for 
my own schooling. 


76 


66 


67 


67 


My teachers and counselors take 
more time with me and understand 
me better. 


74 


75 


87 * 


65 * 


I am learning more. 


67 


58 


67 


55 


I feel better about myself and 
my abilities. 


64 * 


76 * 


79 


76 


I am being treated as a capable 
and worthwhile person. 


64 


72 


77 


69 


I come to school more regularly. 


61 * 


78 * 


74 


75 


My basic reading and math skills 
have improved. 


42 * 


64 * 


62 


67 



The chances are 95 in 100 that, for starred items, real dltlerences 
Se groups of students remain after taking sa^npling error unto account. 

skills issues. Any explanations for these differences are speculative. The 
urban sample contains proportionately more students in 9th and 10th grades- 
years when all young people are searching for an identity and when dropping 
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ouc seems Co be especially prevalent, which may have some bearing on the 
strength of their responses to the self-esteem items. 

Except in one instance, differences in responses between the minority 
and nonminority students in the urban alternative schools are not particularly 
significant. The white students reacted much more strongly to the statement 
about teachers and counselors understanding them better, which parallels their 
generally higher levels of disaffection with their old schools discussed 
earlier. Depending on the backgrounds of the instructional and counseling 
staff in the programs, the explanation for this difference may involve 
cultural factors. To the minority respondents, -understanding" may have 
implied sensitivity to or krxowledge of their particular backgrounds. 

It would be logical to expect that students whose primary language is 
not English might have different reactions to the urban alternative school and 
ALC programs. Because the numbers of these students in the two samples are 
quite small, we conducted a special analysis that combined and weighted the 
responses of all non-English speakers in both types of programs for all survey 
items related to program satisfaction. Generally speaking, their responses 
are not widely divergent from the overall samples. Self-esteem and attendance 
benefits are somewhat less important to this subgroup than to the total 
minority strata. 

Interestingly, like the ALC students, the non-English speaking group 
does not view skills improvement as a major benefit of enrollment in the 
special programs: only 42 percent selected the statement. This may be because 
they believe that their skill levels are adequate (as we are presuming is the 
case with the ALC cohort). Alternatively, they may not be progressing in this 
area to their own satisfaction. 

Table 11 allows comparisons between secondary school students using the 
open enrollment option and the students in the two types of nontraditional 
programs. In general, the open enrollment students agree less among 
themselves about the benefits of changing schools. The largest proportion 
selected having more friends, although learning more gained the most votes as 
the primary benefit. For students in the nontraditional programs, friends 
were far down the list. Conversely, issues that are of great importance to 
the at-risk students-such as the pace of instruction, problems in schools. 
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TA£LE 11 



Benefits of New or DifferenC School Setting: 
Comparison of Students Using the Open Enrollment Program 
With Students in Second Chance Prograwi 
(Percent citing benefit) 



Urban 



Open 

<5^«t-p™*.«tis Enrollment ALCs Alternative Schools 

Statements ^^^^^^^ ^^_528) (n-90) 



I have more friends, 



67 



30 * 34 ** 



I feel better about myself and 76 ** 

my abilities. 

My teachers and counselors take 

more time with me and understand ^ 
me better. 

I am taking responsibility for my ^ ^ 

own schooling. 

I have fewer school problems. 

Hy basic reading and math skills ^ 
have improved. 

I am more sure 1 will finish ^ ^ 

high school. 

I can proceed at ^ny own level ^ ^ 

and pace. 



My classes are smaller. 
I get along better with my family. 
I come to school more regularly. 



28 79 * 89 

23 34 * 40 

18 61 * 78 



W The chances are 95 in 100 th at, for starred items, real differences between 
Sen EnroU^^^^^ and Area Learning Center students are significant after 
taking sampling error into account. 

**ThP chances are 95 in 100 that, for starred items, real differences between 
Sen E-ollmrt and urban Alternative School students are significant 
after taking sampling errors into account. 
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•nd .imply finishing high schooL-arc of far less concern to the open enroU«enc 
Students . 

AS another indication of the impact of the ALCs and urban alternative 
schools on the students who attend them, the survey asked respondents to 
select fro« a series of possible next steps the step that matched what they 
thought they would do with their lives bfiifilfe enrolling in the nontraditional 
program and what they planned to do 112H. after participating in the program. 
Unfortunately, the structure of the item confused them, resulting in many 
multiple responses that could not be tabulated. Therefore, the data reported 
in this section should be cotisidered suggestive, at best. If they can be 
confirmed through a better-designed item in subsequent surveys, then the 
findings are striking indeed. 

TABLE 12 

Students' Expectations for the Future 
Before and After Participation in a Nontraditional Program 
(Percent citing response)' 



Elxpectations 



ALCs 
(n-536) 

Before Now 



Urban 
Alternative Schools 
(n-97) 



Before 



Now 



11% * 


1% 


32% * 


0% 


26 


49 


22 


64 


19 * 


39 


6 * 


41 


57 


48 


37 


31 



Drop out of high school 
Graduate from high school 
Education beyond high school 

Missing 

• Percents do not total 100 because expectation categories overlap. 

* The chances are 95 in 100 that, for starred items, real differences between 
Se groups of students remain after taking sampling error into account. 

Although the direction of the change in students' personal ambitions is 
more pronounced for the urban alternative school students, the impact of 
participation in both types of programs leans strongly toward plans for more 
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education and training. At least on the day that they filled out the surveys, 
respondents saw dropping out as an abandoned notion! At a minimuai, nearly all 
planned to graduate from high school. 

Students' higher expectations might be attributable to a number of 
things. In some cases, the programs in which they are enrolled may actively 
stress the desirability of further education and training. Another 
possibility is that students' perceptions that they are doing better with 
their high school work in nontraditional settings may translate into 
confidence that they go on to postsecondary education. It is also 
possible that the responses may be genuine, but the aspirations may be 
unrealistically elevated in terms of students' actual academic 
accomplishments . 



Conclusion 



Based on the opinions of the students who responded to these surveys, 
there seems little doubt that the private urban alternative school programs 
and the Area Learning Centers are an important part of Minnesota's overall 
array of educational choices. In comparison with their previous educational 
experiences, virtually all the respondents- -who by definition are at risk of 
not completing high school- -gave the second chance programs high marks as 
environments for learning and persisting in school. Students appreciated the 
caring teachers, the instructional approaches, and the value systems inherent 
in these settings. At the time that they were surveyed, their commitment (or 
recommitment) to their education was impressive. 

It would be a mistake, however, for Minnesota policymakers or others who 
are tracking the impacts of Minnesota's experiment with educational choice to 
conclude from these data that the state high school graduation rate should 
soon rise. We base our urge for caution on both quantitative and qualitative 
information. First, it is important to keep in mind the fact that nearly half 
of the students in the original sample had left the urban alternative schools 
and ALCs in the course of the school year during which this study took place. 
A quarter of the sample had dropped out of school entirely- -either for the 
first time or again. For the actual respondents, the programs worked, as 
evidenced by their high degree of satisfaction and the many benefits cited. 
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H»..«r, kno» nothing .bout th. nature of th. probl..^ or dissatisfaction. 
.ncoant.red by the sizable group chat disappeared. 

During school year 1990-91, had the opportunity to .eet «lch several 
...U group. .£ students who .ere attending either ^ Are, learning Center or 
. private urban alternative school. In these conversations, «. learned a 
good deal about the personal and academic hurdles that see students face on^ 
the -ay to a diplo^. Thalr problems are often co^lex and ton. dahl.^ So™ 
are starting fro. ground «ro in ter« of ac.de.ic credits 

juggle parenting and school or are recovering substance abusers. As positive 
as the students were .bout tKe second chance program In which they were 
enrolled (we were un.ble to elicit any real criticises of the P-^'^- ' 
administrators and teachers told us that for .ost. progress toward a dip lo^ 
IS painfully slow. Attendance is erratic. Chronic negative attitudes towa.d 
school do not dis.pp.ar overnight. Powers of concentration and personal 
motivation be carefully developed as part of the educ.tlon.l recovery 
process. It Is .n uphlU struggle for students «.d st.££ alike. 

W. conclude that the private urban alternative schools .nd the Are. 
learning Centers .re seco^i chence programs that appear to be "^^^^ 
.eetmg sc or all of the educational need, of so.e proportion of he target 
population Identified in the legislation. As part of a broader vis on of 
educational choice in Minnesota, they provide options that are slgnlf c«>tly 
different fro. traditional secondary schools and therefore have appeal to 
students who have failed in traditional settings. These programs represent 
distinctive .odels for reco^ecting students to the goal of toileting high 
school. Ultimately, they should be evaluated In the context of other si.l la 
efforts beyond the state of Ml^esota. Such an evaluation would be helpful to 
prosr«« planners and adadnistrators In Identifying other coe^onents or 
approaches that might reduce the significant attrition rate. 
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APPENDIX A 
STUDY METHODOLOGY 



STUDY METHODOLOGY 

In this appendix, we provide specific information on daca collection 
procedures, study samples, and the precision of estimates based on survey 
data. 

pof^ (;:<;>nectton 

This study is the result of cooperative research efforts between the 
U S Department of Education (ED) and the Mim:esota Department of Education 
(MDE) It was designed to obtain preliminary data on the use and impact of 
two types of educational options available to at-risk youth in the state: the 
Area Learning Centers and th^ urban alternative schools. 

Surveys were developed and refined by Policy Studies Associates, as 
contractor to ED. Draft versions were reviewed by a panel of experts convened 
by ED and by a stakeholder's group in Minnesota. 

MDE administered the surveys, including follow-up with nonrespondents . 
and prepared the data. Surveys were group administered to samples of students 
at the Area Learning Center and alternative school sites. 
Survey Samples 

MDE obtained lists of students enrolled in 21 Area Learning Centers and 
12 urban alternative schools during the fall semester of school year 1989-90. 
These lists were used to draw individual random samples of students attending 
each school site. Because of the nature of the population to be surveyed and 
the expectation that attrition and absence rates might be significant, a 
relatively high proportion of enrolled students were included in the samples: 
57 percent of the 609 students reportedly enrolled in the urban alternative 
schools and 59 percent of the 2.530 students reportedly enrolled in the Area 
Learning Centers. A separate reporting sheet was prepared on which program 
administrators were asked to indicate the exit status (absent, dropped out. 
graduated, transferred, unknown) of sampled students who did not complete 
surveys. The study design did not call for follow-up with students no longer 

enrolled in the program. 

py^-pnpf^ y Rate ? And Responding S^;eg 

Table A-1 provides information on the survey sample and the outcomes of 
the data collection effort by the Minnesota Department of Education. As 
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expected, the number of students no long.- enrolled in the programs or absent 
on the day of survey administration was considerable. 

TABLE A-1 
SURVEY RESPONSES 



«fijp7Av Sample 

Area Learning 
Centers 



Number of 

Surveys 
pifft-ributed 



1,555 



Codable Exit 
Surveys Status 
Returned po-yprmlned 



536 



685 



141 



Missing/ 



193 



Alternative 
Schools 



349 



97 



162 



9 



81 



The response rate to the surveys can be calculated in two ways. We 
deliberately asked program personnel to provide us with the exit or attendance 
status of students not present to complete a survey. Although the study 
design and resources did not allow follow-up with these students, information 
about whether students had dropped out. graduated, transferred, or were simply 
absent is valuable in itself. Thus, for the Area Learning Centers, in terms 
of usable survey data (the number of codable surveys returned divided by the 
number distributed), the response rate is 34 percent. However, in terms of 
determining the ALC students' school status, we obtained a much higher 
response rate-about 88 percent. The corresponding response rates for the 
urban alternative schools were 28 percent (codable surveys) and 77 percent 

(school status determined). 

we are reasonably certain that the group that had left the ALC and urban 
alternative programs would have a different demographic profile and different 
opinions about the programs themselves. Students who completed surveys 
represent the most persistent enroUees in these second chance programs dur.ng 
school year 1989-90, 

When interpreting survey results, the reader should bear in mind that 
all surveys based on a sample of the total population are subject to sampUng 
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error. Sampling error is the difference between the results obtained from a 
survey sample and the results that would have been obtained if an entire 
population had been surveyed. The size of the sampling error depends on the 
response rate. 

You may use the following table to estimate tha sanjpling error for any 
percentage in this study. The computed allowances take into consideration the 
effect of the sample design upon the sampling error. The figures below 
represent the confidence interval, or the range (plus or minus the figure 
shown) around the percentage within which the results of repeated samplings in 
the same time period could be expected to fall 95% of the time, assuming all 
other things are equal. For percentage estimates, the confidence intervals 
get smaller as sample sizes get larger, and get larger the closer the 
percentage estimate is to 50 percent. 

The first table shows how much allowance should be made for the sampling 

error of a percentage: 

Recommended Allowance for Sampling Error of a Percentage 

In Percentage Points 
(at 95 in 100 confidence level)* 
Sample Size 

Urban Alternative Area Learning 

School Students Center Students 



Sample Size 

Percentages Near 10 
Percentages Near 20 
Percentages Near 30 
Percentages Near 40 
Percentages Near 50 
Percentages Near 60 
Percentages Near 70 
Percentages Near 80 
Percentages Near 90 



Ml 


White 


Minority 


All 


97 


39 


52 


536 


6 


10 


9 


3 


8 


13 


11 


4 


10 


15 


13 


4 


10 


16 


14 


5 


10 


16 


14 


5 


10 


16 


14 


5 


10 


15 


13 


4 


8 


13 


11 


4 


6 


10 


9 


3 



*The chances are 95 in 100 that the sampling error is not larger than the 
figure shovm. 
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This table should be used in the following -.nner: Suppose that a survey 
based on a s«»ple of all Urban Alternative students reported a percentage of 
46 percent. To determine the sampling error, we would go to the row for 
-percentages near 50" in the table, and across to the colunm headed -Urban 
Alternative - All.- The nu«»ber at this point is 10. which means that the 46 
percent found in the sample is subject to a sampling error of plus or minus 
ten points. Therefore, the chances are 95 in 100 that the percent for the 
entire population would lie between 36 and 56 percent, with the «ost likely 

percentage being 46 percent. 

Wh.n co.p.rlnB survey r.sul« for rwo samples (for .x^U, results fro. 
the urban mernatlv. School (ALt) survey compared »lth the results of the 
Area Learning Center (Al^) survey), the question arises as to ho. large the 
difference between the groups »ast be before one Is reasonably sure that It 
reflects a real difference. The tables below present the number of percentage 
points that iBist be allowed for such comparisons . 

Many tables In the report co,.pare the Area Uaming Center students and 
the Urb«> Alternative School students. Table 1 Is for percentages near 20 or 
80; Table 2 Is for percentages near 50. For percentages In between these 
points, the allowable error lies between those shown. 
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Recommended Allowance for Sampling Error of the Difference 

In Percentage Points 
(at 95 in 100 confidence levels)* 



TABLE 1: Percentages near 20 or percentages near 80 

Area Learning Centers 

Size of Sample 536 

o t. ..1^ Q7 9 (sampling error allowance) 

Urban Alternative Schools - 97 ' k^^^ & 



TABLE 2: Percentages near 50 

Area Learning Centers 

Size of Sample 536 

. ^ -^,^^ic 97 11 (sampling error allowance) 

Urban Alternative Schools 9/ ^ v. o 



figures shown. 

These tables should be used in the following manner. Suppose that 85 
percent of the Urban Alternative School students and 70 percent of the Area 
Learning Center students marked the same response to a question. There is a 
15 percent difference in their responses. However, some of this difference 
„.ay be the result of sampling error. Since the percentages are near 80. we 
would refer to Table 1. which tells us that we must allow 9 percentage points 
for anomalies in the sample. We can conclude that the Urban Alternative 
school students are between 6 and 24 points higher than the percentage among 
Area Learning Center students. This conclusion would be correct 95 percent of 

'"^^ 'Tther tables in the report compare the at-risk students attending either 
the Area Learning Centers or the Urban Alternative Schools with students who 
have changed schools under the Open Enrollment program. Tables 3 and 4 show 



th« sampling error that must be taken into account when looking at differences 
between these groups. 

Reco«nended iLllow.nce for Sampling Error of the Difference 

In Percentage Points 
(at 95 in 100 confidence levels)* 



TABLE 3: Percentages near 20 or percentages near 80 

Open Enrollment 



Size of Sample 



Area Learning Center Students 528 
Urban Alternative School Students 97 



587 

5 
9 




TABLE A: Percentages near 50 



Alternative Learning 
Urban Alternatives 



Size of Sample 

528 
97 



Open Enrollment 
587 

6 

11 



7 The chances are 95 in 100 that the sanrpling error is not largeTthan the 
figures shown. 

This table should be used in the following manner: Suppose that 20 
percent of all Urban Alternative students and 35 percent of Open Enrollment 
students gave the same response to a question. There is a 15 percent 
difference in their responses. However, to determine whether this 15 point 
difference reflects the ^ difference between the two samples, ve must take 

saxopling error into accoxmt. 

Since the percentages are near 20. we would refer to Table 3. We would 
go to the column labeled -Open Enrollment" . and the row labeled "Urban 
Alternatives." We find the number "U." This means that the allowance r 
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error is 11 percentage points , and that we could conclude that Open Enrollment 
students are between four and 26 points higher that the percentage among Urban 
Alternative students. Our conclusion would be correct 95% of the time. 
Therefore, we can conclude with confidence that a real difference exists 
between Open Enrollment and Urban Alternative students on that particular 
question. 

In this example, if the percentage point spread between the two groups 
had been only 10 points, then the V-ference between the two samples would 
have been inconclusive. 
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SECONDARY STUDENT SURVEY 



OPEN ENROLLMENT PROGRAM 

S^^JSS^UdP m^^ho plan educational programs like the one you are .n. 

Your answers wfll be kept rnnfidantial and will not be reported in any ^r^^^ 

^^^^ 

in the enclosed envelope. 

!w«rrpi imoNS- You wHI note that each question has its owr^ instojction, for 
exan^?a5^NLySNt CHECK ALL THAT ^PLY. These instructions are always 
SpS in"CAPlTAL LETTERS: please follow them carefully. 

Thank you! 




A. BACKGROUND INFORMATION 
A-1. What is your date of birth 
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month day year 
A-2. What is your gender: a. male 4i^i <i) b. female ^(Ll <2) 

A- 3. What is your race/ethnicity? (CHECK ONLY fijlfi ANSWER) 

a. White, non-Hispanic 

b. Black, non-Hispanic -1^ 

c. Hispanic 

d. Asian/Pacific Islander 

e. American Indian/Alaskan Native _LJ 

f . Other (PLEASE SPECIFY)^ hJ- 



A-4. What is the last grade in school you have £2S2le£Sd? 
(CHECK ONLY QH£) 

6th or less 1.4 (i) 9th 20^- 

7th 16.4 (2) 10th 2Q.4 (5) 

8th 12.4 C3) nth 19 , 1 (6) 



Other (PLEASE SPECIFY). 



(7) 



A-5. Before enrolling in your current school/program, which type of school 
did you attend? (CHECK ONLY QM) 

a. Public school Miu^ <i' 

b. Private school (not church 

sponsored) - 2 12 (2) 

c. Parochial or church 

sponsored school <^'> 



d. Did not attend school fiui 



5c 



B. REASONS FOR PARTICIPATING AND DECISION -MAKING 

B^l. fim had the Idea that you might benefit from ^^JJ^^^^S^^ 

SGL>ools to attend a school outside your district? (CHECK ONLY 2N£J 



a. Myself 

b. Hy parent(s)/guardian(s) 

c. Both my parents and myself 

d. The school 

e. My social worker 

f . My probation officer 

g. Other (WiO?)___ 



29 . 9 


(1) 


33.3 


<2) 


32.0 . 


. C3) 


.1.3 


(O 


Q.2 


C5) 


0 


(6) 




(7) 



B-2 Please indicate whether the following people at your qM school mainly 
encouraeed or discouraged you in the decision to change 
Tchools/^rograms? (CHECK oLy (2HE FOR EACH PERSON LISTED) 







(1) 

Encouraged 


(2) 

piscouraz<^d 


(3) 

Neither 


(4) 

involved 


a. 


Parent or 
guardian 


ILui 


„LQ . .. 




12.4 ,, . 












b. 


Teacher 




14. & _ 


21. ^ 


5?. 2 .... 


c . 
d. 
e . 


Counselor 
Principal 
Friends 


9.9 


.7,1 


TR.2 




.7.5 


15.7 


18,9 


57 9 


29,5 


2^.7 


1?,4 


30.3 


f . 


Other 


4,9 


. ?.,$ 


2,9 


90,4 



(PLEASE SPECIFY) 
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B-3 Which of the following reasons were important to you in your decision to 
change schools? (CHECK 6U THAT APPLY, THEN GO BACK AND CIRCLE QHELH^ 

a. To take courses not available /n is 

in my school ^^^'^^ 



b. To help me stay in school 



d. To follow the advice of my 

school counselor or principal 



f. 



To be able to work and 
go CO school 



1. Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) 



11-6 ( 1.8) 



c. To study a subject that is f 1 5) 

interesting to me . — 



e. To get courses better matched / b fi^ 

to my abilities ^ ^-^^ 

To leave a school I didn't like {ilA (1^.3) 



g. To help me decide whether or ( o 2) 

not to pursue more education ■ -° ' ■ ^ * 



( 0.5) 



i. To get teachers who are really 

interested in me and / 7 on 

how I'm doing ^tia ( 7-9) 

j. To avoid being bored ( ^-^^ 

k. To follow friends who (2 9) 

were changing schools i^-'-* — 



-^^.2 (19.5) 
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B.4. Who made the glnal decision about your 
(CHECK ONLY fifiE) 



patfticipation in the program? 



a. Myself 

b. My parent (s)/guardian(s) 



c, 



d. The school 

e. My social worker 

f . My probation officer 

g. Other (WHO?) 



j4.B u) 

2LJ . U) 



Both my parents and myself 



Q.2 

C7) 



The following statements refer to your school experiences fefefsx^ you 
SLged schools/programs. (CHECK QHE RESPONSE FOR EACH STATEMENT) 



b. 



e. 



(1) 

Strongly 

agree 



I got along well 
with my teachers 27 J~ 

Discipline was fair 
in my school 

Students often 

disrupted class _ 2Lu2_ 

My teachers were 

interested in me 1 ^-*? - 

When I worked hard on 
school work, my teachers 
praised my effort 1? ■ 1 ■ 

In class 1 often felt 

"picked on" by my teachers „A , Q ,. 



m. 



In school I often felt 
"picked-on" by other 
students 

Most of my teachers 
really listened to what 
I had to say 

I didn't feel safe 
at school 

Most classes were 
interesting and 
challenging 

Most classes repeated 
information I had 
already leaimed 

My counselors were 
helpful to me 

I received adequate help 
in choosing the courses 
I took 



10.4 



4.3 



6.5 



C2) 

Agree 



36.7 



<3> 

Disagree 
24.0 



52^ 



48.9 



MA. 



JJLA. 



34.5 



16^ 



41i 



38.3 



3?.?. 



45.8 



44.6 



45.4 



5U. 



3^ 



Strongly 
disagree 

^.1 



_L1. 



?7.0 



29,1. 



-Li 



1L± 



19.4 



C. SATISFACTION/EXPECTATIONS 

C-l. HOW saclsfied were you with yo-or old --^^'^^''^^i;^^^^ 

are you now with your n£w school/program? (CHECK ONLY m FOR EACH 



SCHOOL) 



Old school New school 

program „ -.Urgeraa — 



Very satisfied -1^ ^^' ^ 

satisfied 21^ ^ 

Dissatisfied 2iJ ^ 

Very dissatisifed 20 _0 f*' 

No opinion yet ._1jJ2 



C-2 Since you started in your new school/program, how well are you doing 
with your school work? (CHECK ONLY QHE) 

a. I am doing better than I was 

in Biy old school ^J"^ 

b. I am doing about the same as I 

was in my old school (il^ 

c. I am doing worse than I was 

in my old school 
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C-3. 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 



f . 

g- 
h. 
1. 
j • 

k. 



m. 



n. 



The following are possible benefits Chat mighc resale from your changing 
schools/program. Please indicate the way3 .^^JStr^ T "?I!at aPPLY> 
school/progra. has made a difference for you. (CHECK 



I come to school more regularly 

I have more in common with other students 

I have fewer school problems 

I have fewer personal problems 

My teachers and counselors take more time 
with me and understand me better 

My classes are smaller 

I can proceed at my own level and pace 

Teachers make classes apply to real life 

I am learning more in my new program 

My basic reading and math skills have 
improved 

I feel better about myself and my 
abilities 

I am more sure I will finish high school 

I feel I will be better trained for a job 

I get along better with my family 

I am being treated as a capable and 
worthwhile person 

I have more friends 

I am taking responsibility for my own 
schooling 

Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) 



61.4 



11^ 



60.1 



2QJL 



44. 0 



4iA. 



64.3 



36.6 



41^ 



54J. 



67.4 



46.3 



2Jl 



( 0.9) 
( 5.0) 
( 2.8) 
( 0.7) 

( 8.1) 
( 3.5) 
( 2.4) 
( 1.7) 
(13.0) 

( 1.9) 

(10.6) 
( 1.6) 
( 3.6) 
( 0.3) 

( 3.3) 
( 6.6) 

. (2.1) 
. (3.3) 



NOW PLEASE GO BACK AND CIRCLE OW ^^1^ RSASQt^^ 
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C-4 Some students have had problems changing .schools or programs. For each 
* possible problem stated below, please indicate whether it is jl^I^ 

y.nKl,.. I minor rf^M T * (CHECK ONLY SHE FOR 

EACH STATEMENT) 



(1) 
A major 
problem 



C2) 

A minor 
problem 



(3) 

Not a 
problem 



a. Transportation to my new 
school/program is difficult 

b. People at my |2IIB££ school 
made it hard for me to. 
participate in this program 

c. Getting child care is hard 

d. I don't feel prepared to 
handle the assigned course 
work in this program 



JLi. 



-LA. 



29.1 



0.4 



8.9 



50.6 



JUL 



99.4 



89.7 



h, 
i. 



Classes are held at 
inconvenient times 

It is hard to participate in 
after school activities 

It is hard to make 

new friends in this program 

Teachers aren't very helpful 

Other problems (PLEASE SPECIFY) 



JUL. 



liJL 



86.8 



JUL. 



96A. 



ISO. 



91^ 



xxxxxxx 
xxxxxxx 



C-5. How could your new school/program be improved? 



C-6. 



a. 



e. 



h. 



Which of the following best describes your expectations for the future 
before changing schools/programs and nsflr? (CHECK ONLY W ANSWER IN 
EACH COLUMN) 



Graduate from high school and 
enroll in college 

Gradixate from high school and enter 

a vocational/technical training program 

Graduate from high school and 
enter the military service 

Graduate from high school 
and find a good job 

Graduate from high school 

and be a full-time parent/homemaker 

Drop out of high school and 
complete my GED 

Drop out of high school 
and find a good job 

Drop out of high school and try 
to find whatever work is available 

Uncertain 

Missing or multiple response 



Before I 
thought I 
would: 

41.2 - 



JLl. 



0.8 



plan to: 



2^ 



0.2 



2.6 



30.1 



(1) 



(2) 



(3) 



(4) 



(5) 



(S) 



(7) 



(6) 
<9) 



C-7. Would you prefer to be back at your old school? 

a. Yes -LJ ci> 

b. No 22ul <2) 

(PLEASE EXPLAIN) 



THANK YOU FOR COMPLETING THIS SURVEY. 

PLEASE ADD IT TO THE SURVEY YOUR FAMILY COMPLETED SO THEY CAN BOTH BE RETURNED 
TO THE MINNESOTA DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION IN THE ENCLOSED ENVELOPE. 
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STUDENT SURVEY 
AREA LEARNING CENTERS 



LABEL HERE 



This survey wUI ask you questions about yourself and about your experiences in the 
Area Learning Center where you now attend school. Your fflrefui and thoughtful answers to 
these questions wBi help those who plan educational proQrams lii<e the one you are in. 

Your answers will be kept confidenty and wOl not be reported In any way that can be 
kJentWed with you. When you have completed the sun?ay, please seal It in the return envelope 
and return it to your teacher or school director. 

IfySTRUCnONS : You wOl note that each questksn has Its own Instmctlon, for example: 
CHECK ONLY ONE, CHECK ALL THAT APPLY. These instmctlons are always typed in CAPITAL 
LETTERS: please follow them carefully. 

Thank You! 




BACKGROUND INFORMATION 



A-1. What is your date of birth: 



month 



/ 



day 



year 



A- 2. What is your gender: a. male 



43 



(1) b . female 



57 



(2) 



A- 3. What is your race/ethnicity? (CHECK ONLY ONE ANSWER) 



a. White, non-Hispanic 

b. Black, non- Hispanic 

c . Hispanic 

d. Asian/Pacific Islander 

e. American Indian/Alaskan Native 

f . Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) 



92.0 



JLl. 



1.7 



(1) 

(2) 
(3) 
(*> 
(5) 

(6) 



A-4. Where do you now live? (CHECK ONLY ONE) 

a. Urban area (Minneapolis, St. Paul, Duluth, 

Rochester, Moorhead) — 1- 

b. S.jburban area (mediun sized town/city 

other than those listed in a. above) 

c. Rural area (small town, country, farm) _2L 



(1) 

(2) 
(3) 



A- 5. What is the last grade in school you have £2S!2i££e^? 
(CHECK ONLY ONE) 



6th or less .9,2 

7th 0.2 (2) 
8th 5.0 (3) 
Other: PLEASE SPECIFY 



9th 
10th 
11th 



Ji6 (3) 

(7) 



ERIC 



3£ 



A.6 Have you ever stopped attending school during the school year for any of 
' the following reasons? (CHECK ONLY ONE ANSWER) 



a. Yes, I chose to drop out 

b. Yes, I was expelled 

c. Yes, I felt pushed out 

d. Yes, for other reasons 

Please explain: 



27. 


1 


<i) 




1 . 


<2) 


5 


, 


<3) 


2^ 


.3 


(*) 



e. No, I have never stopped attending school 2LA — 

A-7. When did you first enroll in your current school/prosram? 
(approximately, if you aren't sure) — ^^^^^ / ' ^^^^ 



(5) 



A-8. What is the name of the school district in which you live: 



A-9 



Before enrolling in your current school/program, which type of school 
did you attend? (CHECK ONLY ONE) 



a. public school 

b. private school (not church 

sponsored) 



93.3 <i) 

1.3 C2) 



c. parochial or church 

sponsored school .l i l 

d. did not attend school 



3 

Co 
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A-10. Please indicate which type of school/program you now attend? 
(CHECK ONLY ONE) 

a. a regular public high school other 

than the one I would normally attend _2-J 



(1) 



0 . 2 (2) 

35.2 (3) 



b. a nonpublic high school 

c. an alternative school/program 

d. an Area Learning Center ^Q ' ^' 

e. a college, university, community 
college, or technical college 



0.6 <5) 



ERLC 



c. 
d. 



A- 11. With whom do you curretiCly live? (CHECK ALL THAT APPLY) 

a. Boch paretics 

b. Kother only 2^-^ — 

Father only -Lii 

Parent and other adult JLlA 

e. Other relative (s) ^AJL 

f . Foster parent (s) 1 ' ? 

g. G\iardian(s) -JL-I — 

h. Friend(s) 

i. Other 2 Q«1 
Please specify: • — 



Alone 



G 



B. REASONS FOR PARTICIPATIUG AND DEC IS ION -MAKING 



c 



(CHECK ONLY ONE) 

a. Myself 

b. My parent (s)/giiardian(s) 
Both my parents and myself 

d. The school I Qil ■ 

e. Ky social worker 

f . My probation officer 

g. Other. WHO? 



(2) 

li^i (3) 



2.5 (3) 

10.9 (7) 



K-2 Please indicate whether the following people at your oli school mainly 



(2) t3) 



(1) 1 J 

Kn.»„ra.ed <:>--ourazed fifiiiUfil N^r 1nv9Wd 



a. Parent or 
guardian 

b. Teacher 

c. Counselor 

d. Principal 

e. Friends 

f. Other 



.5.1.1 


14.2 


21.,$ .... 


1?.2 


10.2 


19.3 








50.9 


12.2 - 


11.2 ~ 


25.'? 




12.5 ... 


15..? 


39,6 


42.2 _ 


12.4 


16.4 


29.0 


laj 


.2.9 - 


6,2 


S.L.0 
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B-3. 



a 



n 



Which of the following reasons were important to you in your decision to 
Slange fcJools/prograL? (CHECK 63^ THAT APPLY. THEN GO BACK AND CIRCLE 
MATW REASON .') 



Most Imp. 
77.0. (21.7) 



To help me stay in school 

b. To follow the advice of my f 1 7) 
school counselor or principal * 

c. To leave a school I didn't like f>'^ ' 7 ( 6. 7) 

d. To re-enter school after (5.7) 
dropping out — ~ 

e. To change to more individualized C 4 6) 
or personalized learning 

f. To take courses not r 0 2) 
available in my school 

g. To help me decide whether or (2 1) 
not to pursue more education ^ii'-i 

h. To be able to work and go to school ^ 5.5) 

1. To get teachers who are really C 3 4) 

interested in me and how I'm doing — • ^ 

]. I was required to attend to stay on welfare _4J (0.0) 

k. To stay in school after getting (5 7) 

pregnant or becoming a parent r i 

I. I was required to attend by ay COS) 
drug/alcohol treatment program • 

m. To avoid being bored (0.6) 

To get away from friends who (2 0) 

were a bad influence * ' ^ 

Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) 

<? 9 ( ^.2) 



ERIC 



B.4. Who made the final decision about 
(CHECK ONLY ONE) 



your 



participation in the program? 



c 



a. Myself 

b. My parent(s)/guardian(s) 
Both my parents and myself 

d. The school 

e. My social worker 

f. My probation officer 

g. Other, WHO? — 



2U 

A , 1 (2) 

(^,(? <*) 

0.2 (55 

0.6 . (*) 

2.7 O) 



ERIC 



B-5, 



The following statements refer to your school experiences fesiSE® yo" 
changed schools/programs . (CHECK ONE RESPONSE FOR EACH STATEMENT) 



a. 



d. 



e. 



f . 



h. 



k. 



m. 



n. 



(1) 

Strongly 
agree 



I got along well 

with my teachers - Si ? 

Discipline was fair 

in my school J ^ J - 

Students often 

disrupted class 1 A . . . 0- 

My teachers were 
interested in me 

When I worked hard on 
school work, vny teachers 
praised my effort -. 7 - i? - 

In class I often felt 
"picked on" by my teachers .9 



In school I often felt 
"picked-on" by other 
students 

Most of my teachers 
really listened to what 
I had to say 

I didn't feel safe 
at school 

Most classes were 
interesting and 
challenging 

Most classes repeated 
information I had 
already learned 

My counselors were 
helpful to me 

I received adequate help 
in choosing the courses 
I took 



-2^ 



U.2 



iUL 



4.8 



(2) 
iiLX. 



School interfered with work_ijJ. 



44.4 



2SLL 



3Li 



36.0 



HA. 
2Ld. 



(3) 

Disag ree 
2?, ? ,.. 

37.3 
42.9 



48.1 



47.8 



12^ 



46 



38.3 
28.9 

44,7 . 
50.3 



(*) 

Strongly 
disagree 

14.7 



liA. 



1^ 



16.0 



21u6. 



17.3 



29.4 



18^ 



4.8 



18.0 



XLJ, 



ERIC 
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SOURCES OF INFOEIUTIOR ABOUT THE PROGRAM 

Kft« Aif\ vou find ouc about your current school program? 
^EC^^^T IppIy. then go BACK AND CIRCLE m, REAgQ^ - 

M pgr. TtBDort. 



A teacher 

A principal or program director 
A counselor 
Friends 

Parents/guardians 

Welfare/social worker 

Probation officer 

Printed information from ^ (0.8) 

ny former school — ^ 



17.4 ( 1.7) 

?ft n ( 7.0) 

47.5 (14.8) 
^7 ,2 (25.6) 

( 5.1) 

/j.l ( 0.4) 

4_9 ( 1.0) 



_S S ( 0.2) 

-? fi ( 0.8) 



A meeting at my former school 
Radio, TV, newspaper 
Community agency (Youth Services 

Bureaus, YMCA, crisis center, (0 2) 

community action council) 

Drug/alcohol treatment center 

OPTIONS Hotline (toll free number) 

Hy church or synagogue 

Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) 



VS ( 1.3) 

_Q____ ( 0 > 



I don't remember/don't know 



]0 0 ( 4.2) 

9.5 ( 0.2) 



C-2. What kinds of problems did you have getting information about the 
program? (CHECK ALL THAT APPLY) 

a. I did not have any problems getting 

good information 82^^ 



b . I had difficulty finding out where to go 

to get the information I needed -Lui. 



c. After I requested information, it took a 

long time to arrive «2-i-2_ 



d. The information was hard to understand 

or confusing ^ ' ^ 



e. The information was inaccurate 2.7 

f . My former school was not helpful ILuS- 

g. My new school was not helpful -Ll£- 

h. I had trouble finding out if I was eligible $ . 2 

i. The application process was complicated 

j . Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) ^ 
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D. SATISFACTION/EXPECTATIONS 

n 1 Hnw sa-isfied were you with your ali school/program, and how sacisfied 
Te yo^ nfi with"our MS school/program? (CHECK ONLY ONE FOR EACH 
SCHOOL) 

Old school New school 

pro gram _ program — 



a. 


Very satisfied 


.5.5 


b. 


Satisfied 


21 r 6 


c. 


Dissatisfied 




d. 


Very dissatisifed 




e. 


No opinion yet 


^.2 



iA^2 <i) 

?q ^ (2) 

1.0 (*) 

2-0 <5) 



D-2 Since you started in your new school/program, how well are you doing 
with your school work? (CHECK ONLY ONE) 

a. I am doing better than I was 

in my old school 

b. I am doing 1 Jut the same as I 

was in my old school lljO_ _ (2) 

c. I am doing worse than I was 

in my old school -L^O — 
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D.3 The following are possible benefits that might result from your changing 
schools/oroeram. Please indicate the ways in which your new 

school/progrL has made a difference for you. . CHECK THAT APPLY. 

THEN GO BACK AND CIRCLE m MMN RgASO^- „ ^ ^ 

Most Imp. 

a. I come to school more regularly ^i-^^ (8.1) 

b. I have more in common with other students ILJ ( ^-5) 

c. I have fewer school problems fifi-'J ( 5.5) 

d. I have fewer personal problems 

e. My teachers and counselors take more time ( e, g) 
wirh me and understand me better 2±J- * ^ 

-1 78 8 ( 1.1) 

f . My classes are smaller -i-S^-S 

g. I can proceed at my own level and pace (8.3) 

h. Teachers make classes apply to real life ^U, (2.0) 

i. I am learning more in my new program i£-2 (3.6) 

j. My basic reading and math skills have ^ (0.4) 
improved 

k. I feel better about myself and my (5.1) 

abilities ^— ' 

1. I am more sure I will finish high school fiiJ (^^-0) 

I feel I will be better trained for a job ILJ. (1-0) 

I am able to go to school 3^ (4 9) 

take care of my children ^ 

o. I am able to go to school ^°'^<^ * job ILJ ( 3-0) 

p. I get along better with my family 11^5 (0.2) 

q. I am being treated as a capable and ^ (2.0) 

worthwhile person 



m. 
n. 



I have more friends 



Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) 

12 



30 1 ( 0.6) 



I am taking responsibility for my own ( U.9) 

schooling 



4.5 ( 1.1) 



D-4. 



a. 



c. 
d. 



h. 



Some students have had problems f -"S^f .f^^f ^,"l,^"f ^Ts ' a_2i2^'''' 

r.'T^uiam Qfafed below, please Indicate whether it is a 
I'^.^fll' .'.^^ . ^r..le. for you. (CHECK ONLY ONE FOR 

EACH ITEM) 



Transportation to rny new 
school/program is difficult 

People at my ffilOSX school 
made it hard for me to 
participate in this program 

Getting child care is hard 

I don't feel prepared to 
handle the assigned course 
work in this program 

Classes are held at 
inconvenient times 

It is hard to make 

new friends in this program 

Teachers aren't very helpful 

Other problems (PLEASE SPECIFY) 



(1) 
A major 
problem 



JLl. 



0.4 



2^ 



1^ 



0.8 



(2) 

A minor 
PT^oblem 



i8J_ 



6.7 



6.4_ 



(3) 

Not a 

problem 



78.4 



2LuL 



92.2 



93,2. 



?2.o 



87.4 



95.6 



XXXXXXX 
XXXXXXX 



D-5. How could your new school/program be improved? 
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a. 



b. 



e. 



uh^^h of the following best describes your expectations for the f^tt^e 
SiSi chSglng sc-ioL/progran. and nas? (CHECK OSLY OKE ANSWER FOE 

EACH COLUMN) 



Graduate from high school and 
enroll in college 

Graduate from high school and enter 

a vocational/technical training program 

Graduate from high school and 
enter the military service 

Graduate from high school 
and find a good job 

Graduate from high school 

and be a full-time parent/homemaker 

Drop out of high school, but 
complete my GED 

Drop out of high school, 
but find a good job 

Drop out of high school and try 
to find whatever work is available 

Uncertain 

No response or multiple response 



Before I 
thought I 
would: 



2^ 



0 



10.3 



14. 4_ 



2LJL 



Pow I 
plan to: 



?2.7 



18.6 



Jul- 



(1) 

(2) 
(3) 
(*) 

C6) 

. (fi) 

- <9) 



D-y. Would you prefer to be back at your old school; 

a. Yes 

b. No 94^5_ 

PLEASE EXPLAIN:.. — — ■ 
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E. FAMILY INFORMATION 

E-1. Have you or your family received welfare or public assistance at any 
time during the past five years? 

a. Yes ISuuS 

b. No SlO^ <2) 

E.2 How much education have your parents/guardians completed? 
(CHECK ONLY ONE ANSWER FOR EACH COLUMN) 







Mother 

( ffuardian) 


Father 
( gijardian) 




a. 


Did not graduate from 
high school 




19.7 


CD 


b. 


High school graduate 






(2) 










Business or trade school 






(3) 


c. 








d. 


Some college 




13.2 


(4) 










College gradxiate 




.5.5 


(5) 


e. 








f. 


More than 4 years of 
college 


2.1 




(6) 










g- 


I don't know 




70.9 


(7) 



E-3. Do you and your fainily speak a language othsr than English at home? 

Yes 19.1 m IF YES, PLEASE INDICATE WHAT I^GUAGE 

** IS SPOKEN IN YOUR HOME: 



No 



EDUCATION. 
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STUDENT SURVEY 
ALTERNATIVE PROGRAMS 



LABEL HERE 



This survey wil 3Sk you questions about yourself and about your 8>^nce8 In Oie 
AJtemath/e Prograiri where ^ now attend school. Your ^^r^^ , ;! and thoughtful answers to these 
questions w«l help those who plan educational programs like the one you are In. 

Your answers will be kept oonfid(? ntial and will not be reported In any way that can be 
identifled with you. When you have completed the sun/ey. please seal It In the return envelope 
and return It to your teacher or school director. 

iMfiTRUCTIONS : You will note that each questton has its own instnjctkjn. ejample: 
CHECK ONLY ONeTcHECK A LL THAT APPLY. These instructions are always typed In CAPITAL 
LETTERS; please follow them carefully. 

Thank You! 





The Minnesota Department of Education 



A. BACKGROUND INFORMATION 

A-1 What is your date of birth: / / 

month day year 

A-2. What is your gender: a. male SLJ female ^g.^ 

A-3. What is your race/ethnicity? (CHECK ONLY ONE ANSWER) 

a. White, non-Hispanic Ji2^ 

b. Black, non-Hispanic -ILJ. <2) 

c. Hispanic 

d. Asian/Pacific Islander — Zu2 

e. American Indian/ Alaskan Native _LUt (5) 

f . Other (PLEASE SPECIFY). 

A-4. Where do you now live? (CHECK ONLY ONE) 

Urban area (Minneapolis, St. Paul, Duluth, 



a. 



Rochester, Hoorhead) 



90.4 (1) 



Suburban area (medium sized town/city 

other than those listed in a. above) — Z-A. 



c. Rural area (small town, country, farm) — ZA- 



A-5. What is the last grade in school you have goiqpleted ? 
(CHECK ONLY ONE) 



9th 



7 th 


2 


1 


(2) 


10 th 


34.0 (S) 


8 th 


17 


,0 


(3) 


11th 


25.^ C6) 



Other: PLEASE SPECIFY LuL 



(7) 



C2) 
(3) 



C2) 



ERLC 



A.6 Have you ever stopped attending school during the school year for any of 
the following reasons? (CHECK ONLY ONE ANSWER) 



Yes, I chose to drop out 

b. Yes, I was expelled — 

Yes, I felt pushed out — {Ll2 

Yes. for other reasons - 2?i^ 

Please explain: 



a. 



c 
d 



e. No, I have never stopped attending school 4i.i_ (5) 

A.7. Vhen did you first enroll in your current school/program? 



(approximately, if you aren't sure) 



month ye^^ 



A-8. What is the name of the school district in which you live: 



A.9 Before enrolling in your current school/program, which type of school 
did you attend? (CHECK ONLY ONE) 



a. piiblic school 

b. private school (not chxirch 

sponsored) 

c. parochial or chtirch 

sponsored school 

d. did not attend school 



90, 


$ 


(1) 




2 .... 




? 


.1 - 


(3) 


1 


,0 


(*) 



3 
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A-10. Please indicate which type of school/program you now attend? 
(CHECK ONLY ONE) 

a. a regular public high school other 

than the one I would normally attend 2tl 



a college, vmiversity, comaunity 
college, or technical college 



A-11. With whom do you currently live? (CHECK ALL THAT APPLY) 

a. Both parents .2L^ 

b. Mother only 2?«9 

Father only 

Parent and other adult — 2jJ 

e. Other relative (s) — 

f . Foster parent(s) Q 



c. 
d. 



Guardian(s) — Ij-L 
h. Friend(s) — 2-uL 
i, 



Other — 
Please specify: 



Alone «_Lu2- 



Cl) 



b. a nonpublic high school 2.1 

c. an alternative school/program 

d. an Area Learning Center 



95.8 (3) 

0 c*) 



(5) 
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B. REASONS FOR PARTICIPATING AND DECISION-MAKING 

n 1 uhn firsn had the idea that you might benefit from changing 

^hofif^c Participate in the High School Graduation Incentives Program? 

(CHECK ONLY ONE) 



a 



iiM..3 (1) 



Hyself 

b. Hy parent (s)/guardian(s) — HA 

c. Both my parents and nQrself — lAA 

d. The school 

e. My social worker 

f . My probation officer 

g. Other, WHO? _ — 



0 (5) 

14.4 (6) 



B-2 Please indicate whether the following people at your old school mainly 
encouraeed or discouraged you in the decision to change 
sZols/programs? (CHeIc oLy ONE FOR EACH PERSON LISTED) 



a. Parent or 
guardian 

b. Teacher 

c. Counselor 

d. Principal 

e. Friends 

f. Other 



(1) 


(2) 

Pi scouraeed 


(3) 
Neither 


(♦) 

Jl^t; involved 


_77,3 


1.1 


18.2 




7.1 


9 5 


. l?.l .- 


7Q.2 


24.4 


?.? 


.11.^ 




17,^ 


5.8 


11.6 


(?5.1 


45.2 


10,0 

0.1 


R.8 


38.9 


17.7 


3.1 


. 78.; 
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B-3. 



a. 
b. 

c. 
d. 



Which of the following reasons were important to you in your decision to 
change schools/programs? (CHECK ALL THAT APPLY. THEN GO BACK AND CIRCLE 
9 ^. MAIN REASON .') 

' r verv Important ) 



To help me stay in school 

To follow the advice of my 
school counselor or principal 

To leave a school I didn't like 

To re-enter school after 
dropping out 

To change to more individualized 
or personalized learning 



82.5 



57, 7. 



16.? 



?$ . 7 



(25.8) 

( 0 ) 
( 6.2) 

( 5.2) 

( 6.2) 



f . To take courses not 
available in my school 

g. To help me decide whether or 
not to pursue more education 



h. 
i. 

j • 
k. 



To be able to work and go to school 

To get teachers who are really 
interested in me and how I'm doing 

I was required to attend to stay on welfare 

To stay in school after getting 
pregnant or becoming a parent 

I was required to attend by my 
drug/alcohol treatment program 



m. To avoid being bored 

n. To get away from friends who 
were a bad influence 

o. Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) 



20.7 



20.7 



55.6 



4.1 



31.1 



( 1.0) 

( 2.1) 
( 2.1) 

( 4.1) 
( 0 ) 

( 0 ) 

( 1.0) 
( 2.1) 

( 3.1) 
( 7.2) 



ERIC 



B.4. Who made the flnfii decision about your participation in the program? 
(CHECK ONLY ONE) 



59.8 (1) 

fi.2 (2) 

2^ (3) 



a. Myself 

b. My parent(s) /guardian (s) 

c. Both my parents and myself 

1.0 (*) 

d. The school 

e. My social worker 

f . My probation officer 

g. Other. WHO? 



0 (5) 

7-2 
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Students often 
disrupted class 



R.S The followine statements refer to your iichool experiences lififfise you 
Sllnged schools/programs. (CHECK ONE REflPONSE FOR EACH STATEMENT) 

(1) (2) <3) <♦) 

Strongly Strongly 
ag ree A y re<. Disagree ^iSflggg^ 

a. I got along well 9.5 
with my teachers -iL^ 

b. Discipline was fair 

in ay school -1^ -^i^ 

15.6 ^Li -2kJL 

d. My teachers were 20.7 
interested in me _2iLI 

e. When I worked hard on 
school work, my teachers 
praised my effort -i^ 

f . In class I often felt . „ 
"picked on" by ny teachers , _2.L.. ''^" ^ 

g. In school I often felt 
-picked.on" by other 

Students ■ ■ — ^-li — 

h. Most of lay teachers 

really listened to what 19.1 
^ had to say JlJ^ -il-^ -^^^ ---^^ 

i. I didn't feel cafe 
at school 



_^Jl_ Jlhl -Ai^ 



j . Most classes were 

interesting and 16.8 

challenging Jiul- -2^ -^2^*^ --^^ 

k. Most classes repeated 

information I had , c 

already learned iJL^ --^ 

1. My counselors were 41.1 27.8 

helpful to me -Li.- -i*-^ -t-L^ 

a. I received adequate help 

ir. choosing the courses 24.7 

I took .^-^ -2^ -'-^ 

School interfered with vork^^ 11^ -^^^ 
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SOURCES OF rtlFORMATION ABOUT THE PROGRAM 



r 1 H«u A^A vQu find out about your current school program? 

' S^CK LI ?hIt1ppS. then go back and circle onf . W i STT^ R B ASW . 

/j^ffpr. TTODortant) 



a. A teacher 

b. A principal or program director 

c. A counselor 

d. Friends 

e . Parents/guardians 

f . Welfare/social worker 

g. Probation officer 

h. Printed information from 
my former school 

i. A meeting at my former school 

j. Radio, TV, newspaper 

k. Community agency (Youth Services 
Bureaus, YMCA, crisis center, 
community action council) 

1. Drug/alcohol treatment center 

m. OPTIONS Hotline (toll free mmiber) 

n. My church or synagogue 

o. Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) 



, 4,1 (0) 

fi?- (2.1) 

^L 4 (4.1) 

fi7.9 (28.9) 

^7.1 (13.4) 
ft 9 (1.0) 
1S.4 (8.2) 

_4J 

^UO (0) 

R ?■ (0) 

iq-fi (0) 




(0) 



I don't remember/don't know 



1 n (0) 

1 S.5 (7.2) 
0 (0) 
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C-2. What kinds of problems did you have getting information about the 
program? (CHECK ALL THAT APPLY) 

a. I did not have any problems getting 

good information 



b. I had difficulty finding out where to go 

to get the information I needed li Q 



c. After I requested information, it took a 

long time to arrive _l_uL. 



d. The information was hard to understand 

or confusing - - ^ ' ^ 



e. The information was inaccurate 

f . My former school was not helpful HJl. 

g. My new school was not helpful — Q— 



h. I had trouble finding out if I was eligible 



i. The application process was complicated -lA, 



j . Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) ^ 
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D. SATISFACTION/EXPECTATIONS 

n 1 How satisfied were you with your aid school/program, and how satisfied 
are ^ou nf^ with your school/progra.? (CHECK ONLY ONE FOR EACH 
SCHOOL) 

Old school New school 

program program — 

OU.l (2) 



a. 


Very satisfied 


2. 


5 


b. 


Satisfied 


21. 


? 


c. 


Dissatisfied 


2^ 


6 


d. 


Very dissatisifed 


45 


fi 


e. 


No opinion yet 


? 


-8 



3.7 . (3) 

C*) 

1 -7 (5) 



D-2 Since you started in your new school/program, how well are you doing 
with your school work? (CHECK ONLY ONE) 

doing better than I was 
in my old school ^tUi. '•^^ 



8.5 (2-; 



doing about the same as I 
was in my old school 

doing worse than I was 
in my old school -2-1.1 
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D-3. 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 

f . 

g- 
h. 

i. 
j- 



1. 
m. 
n. 



P- 

q- 

r. 

s. 



The following are possible benefits that might result from your changing 
schools/program. Please Indicate the ways in which your new 
school/program has made a difference for you. CHECK AUi THAT APPLY. 
THEN GO BACK AND CIRCLE QWT^ KATW REASON. 



I come to school more regularly 

I have more In common with other students 

I have fewer school problems 

I have fewer personal problems 

My teachers and counselors take more time 
with me and understand me better 

My classes are smaller 

I can proceed at my own level and pace 

Teachers make classes apply to real life 

I am learning mor J in my new program 

My basic reading and math skills have 
Improved 

I feel better about myself and my 
abilities 

I am more sure I will finish high school 

I feel I will be better trained for a job 

I am able to go to school and 
take care of my children 

I am able to go to school and hold a job 

I get along better with my family 

I am being treated as a capable and 
worthwhile person 

I have more friends 

I am taking responsibility for my own 
schooling 

Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) 



fMnst: Important •) 
78.1 (9.4) 

(2.1) 

74.0 (2.1) 
?7.1 (1.0) 



88.5 



29^ 



ILJL 



51^ 



29.2 



39.6 



39.6 



21^ 



34.4 



65.6 



(7.3) 
(3.1) 
(2.1) 
(2.1) 
(2.1) 

(2.1) 

(2.1) 
(6.3) 
( 0) 

( 0) 

(3.5) 

(2.1) 

(4.2) 
( 0) 

(4.2) 
( 0) 
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D-4. 



c. 
d. 



h. 



TXn ^'^IinT '^i't.'"'T^^''"r..^.. to. vou. (CHECK 0>^V FOR 
EA.CH ITEM) 



Transportation to my nSJi 
school/program is difficult 

People at my former school 
made it hard for me to. 
participate in this program 

Getting child care is hard 

I don't feel prepared to 
handle the assigned course 
work in this program 

Classes are held at 
inconvenient times 

It is hard to make 

new friends in this program 

Teachers aren't very helpful 

Other problems (PLEASE SPECIFY) 



A major 
problem 



AO. 



2^ 



(2) 
A minor 
problem 



21^ 



16 ,.L 



5.4 



<3> 

Not a 
problem 



76.6 



89. Q - 



21^ 



g2.8- 



92.5 



96.7 



XXXXXXX 
XXXXXXX 



How could your new school/program be improved? 
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c. 



e. 



h. 



Which of the following best describes your expectations for the future 
before changing schools/programs and im? (CHECK ONLY ONE ANSWER FOR 
EACH COLUMN) 



Graduate from high school and 
enroll in college 

Graduate from high school and enter 

a vocational/technical training program 

Graduate from higji school and 
enter the military service 

Gradxiate from high school 
and find a good job 

Graduate from high school 

and be a full-time parent^/homemaker 

Drop out of high school, but 
complete my GED 

Drop out of high school, 
but find a good job 

Drop out of high school and try 
to find whatever work is available 

Uncertain 

Missing or multiple response 



Before I 
thought I 
would: 

11^ 



1.7 



3.9 



11x1- 



Would you prefer to be back at your old school? 



Now I 
plan to: 



17.9 



0^4 



0.7 



47.8 



CD 
C2) 
C3) 
(*) 
(3) 
(6) 
(7) 

. (9) 



a. 

b. 



Yes 

No 



PLEASE EXPLAIN :. 
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E. FAMILY INFORMATION 



E-1. Have you or your faaily received welfare or public assistance at any 
time during the past five years? 



a. Yes <i> 

b. No il^i 



ERIC 



E-2 How much education have your parents/guardians completed? 
(CHECK ONLY ONE ANSWER FOR EACH COLUMN) 



Mother Father 
<• guardian) C guardian) 



Did not graduate from 

high school 



b. 
c. 
d. 



High school graduate {ilA 

Business or trade school _iJi . ii--^ 

Some college HA 

e. College graduate _Lu5 

f . More than 4 years of 

college —SjJi —2-' 

g. I don't know -^J. ^^-^^ 



E-3. Do you and your family speak a language other than English at home? 

Yes 6.4 (X) IF YES. PLEASE INDICATE WHAT LANGUAGE 

** IS SPOKEN IN YOUR HOME: 



Hmong - 0.4 

b No 93.6 (2) Spanish - 2.7 

Vietnamese « 0.4 
Other - 3.1 

THANK YOU FOR COMPLETING THIS SURVEY! PLEASE PUT YOUR SURVEY IN THE ENVELOPE 
?^DED aS R^™S SOON AS POSSIBLE TO THE MINNESOTA DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION. 
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